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Oberlin  On  Pa  rade 

ARE  YOU  interested  in  Oberlin’s  “Crown  Jewel,” — slicing  rocks — bending  a two-inch 
steel  beam  by  a touch  of  a finger — plant  life  in  evolution — heart  action  of  turtles  and  frogs- — 
no,  my  friends,  you  are  not  reading  a World's  Fair  poster  but  an  invitation  to  Obcrlin's 
Seventh  Annual  High  School  Day  which  promises  to  cram  more  action  and  entertainment  into 
fifteen  hours  than  an  adolescent  under  a "well  ordered  life”  gets  in  a month. 

Beginning  with  competitive  examinations  for  scholarships  at  8 :30  a.m.,  the  more  promising- 
young  hopefuls  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  stand  in  the  upper  ten  percent  of  their  respective 
classes,  are  guided,  pushed  and  led  through  a strenuous  round  of  exhibits,  programs,  luncheons, 
dinners,  interviews  and  end  the  day  dancing  (with  aching  feet)  at  an  All-College.  The  lesser 
fry,  those  who  are  not  taking  the  examinations,  can  spend  a carefree  day  watching  the  various 
departments  perform,  seeing  movies,  soccer,  and  football  games  and  tennis  matches,  and 
ending  also  at  the  dance. 

Because  we  feel  that  alumni  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  complete  program  we  arc 
including  it  here.  If  you  have  any  excuse  for  conducting  a high  school  student  to  Oberlin 
better  come.  You'll  see  more  in  a day  than  you  did  in  four  years. 

OCTOBER  19,  SATURDAY 

8:30-12:00  A.M. — Campus  tours  conducted  by  picked  student  leaders. 

Classes  open  to  visitors. 

Special  exhibits  in  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Geography,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Art  and  “Oberliniana.” 

8:30  A.M.  -P  rize  Scholarship  Music  Contests  open  to  qualified  Seniors.  Four  $350 
Scholarships  to  be  awarded. 

9 :45-12 :00  A.M.  -Tuition  Prize  Award  Examination  open  to  selected  Seniors.  Fifteen  $250 
awards  to  be  granted. 

11 :00-12:00  A.M. — Program  of  Music  featuring  artists  and  organizations  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Warner  Concert  Hall. 

12:15-  1:00P.M. — Buffet  Luncheon  tendered  by  Oberlin  College  to  examination  competitors 
and  music  contestants  at  College  dormitories. 

12:30-  2:00  P.M. — Special  Motion  Picture  Program  at  the  Apollo  Theater  to  provide  a period 
of  rest  and  relaxation  at  the  noon  hour.  Courtesy  of  Manager  J.  G.  Steel. 

1:15,  2:00  and  — Special  Laboratory  Demonstrations  in  Science  by  members  of  the  Oberlin 
2:45  P.M.  Faculty — in  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Geography,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology 
and  Psychology  at  the  respective  laboratory  buildings. 

1:15-  3:30  P.M. — Special  exhibits  in  the  Departments  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  with 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  dictaphone  in  language  work.  Also  gallery 
talks  regarding  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibit.  Allen  Art  Building. 

At  2:00  there  will  also  be  a lecture  and  illustrative  display  of  Ancient  In- 
struments by  Professor  Maurice  Kessler,  Studio  Theater,  Warner  Hall. 

2:00-  3:30  P.M. — Sports:  Soccer,  Varsity  versus  Freshmen:  Football,  Freshmen  versus 
Sophomores;  Tennis,  Varsity  versus  Freshmen;  at  the  Oberlin  Athletic 
Fields. 

3:30-  4:30  P.M.  —Oberlin  Student  Revue  featuring  the  varsity  glee  clubs,  the  Oberlin  bands, 
an  exhibition  of  tumbling,  Maestro  Larry  Gill  and  his  orchestra,  and  other 
divertissements.  Followed  by  announcement  of  winners  of  the  Oberlin 
Honor  Certificates  from  the  morning  Examinations  and  Music  Contest. 

4:30-  6:30  P.M.  —Personal  interviews  for  the  Honor  Certificate  Winners  with  the  Oberlin 
Faculty  Committees  on  Prize  Awards. 

6:30-  7 :45  P.M. —Banquet  for  all  Honor  Certificate  Winners.  Announcement  of  winners 
and  alternates  for  the  Tuition  Prize  Awards  and  the  Music  Scholarships. 

8 :00-l  1 :00  P.M. — All-College  Dance,  given  in  honor  of  the  High  School  Day  Guests.  Held 
at  Warner  Gymnasium  and  the  Men’s  Building. 

Information  about  the  Tuition  Prize  Awards  and  the  Music  Scholarships  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Director  of  Admissions,  W.  LI.  Seaman,  Men's  Building.  The  requirements 
are  too  numerous  to  be  published  here.  Application  for  these  honors  must  be  made  before 

October  16. 
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A NEW  W ith  this  October  issue 
STYLE  the  readers  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  are  introduced  to 
a new  publication  under  an 
old  title,  modern  in  its  appearance,  more 
colorful  in  its  lay-out  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  its  aim.  We  are  hopeful  that 
this  magazine  will  be  the  answer  to  the 
request  of  the  Junior  Council  for  a 
more  attractive  and  pictorial  news  organ 
for  the  alumni.  It  is  our  desire  to  print 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine  what  the  sub- 
scribers wish  to  see  and  in  the  form  they 
wish  to  have  it.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this 
number.  Others  will  be  used  as  soon  as 
time  and  space  permit. 

We  realize,  and  we  hope  that  our  read- 
ers do  also,  that  alumni  are  a group  of 
varied  interests  and  ages;  that  in  pleas- 
ing some  we  may  be  offending  others. 
We  can  only  take  our  cue  from  the  ma- 
jority of  articulate  readers  and  hope  to 
publish  a magazine  which  will  contain 
something  of  interest  for  everyone. 

It  is  our  aim  to  bring  Oberlin  of  today 
to  you  without  prejudice  and  without 
much  comment.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  Oberlin  is  still  the  institution  with 
staunch  and  line  ideals  of  your  day ; that 
surface  changes  have  not  altered  the 
basic  traditions  of  high  scholarship  and 
wholesome  living;  that  what  you  may 
critisize  here  is  the  criticism  of  Alumni 
of  practically  every  educational  institu- 
tion. But,  we  welcome  these  opinions  and 
hope  that  more  of  you  will  avail  your- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  write  to  us 
so  that  you  may  receive  what  we  trust 
will  be  satisfactory  answers  to  your 
queries  in  these  pages. 

One  request  which  has  come  from 
several  graduates  is  for  a series  of  ar- 
ticles about  the  new  developments  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  College.  Pro- 
fessor Jelliffe  has  written  the  first  about 
the  English  department.  Other  articles 
will  appear  in  subsequent  issues.  It  is 
well  to  note  here  that  a committee  has 
been  appointed  for  a revision  of  the  cur- 
riculum this  year  although  this  does  not 
mean  that  any  drastic  changes  will  be 
made. 

Athletic  comment  and  news  will  be 
handled  by  a member  of  the  department, 
Dan  Kinsey.  This  is  not  because  of  our 
desire  to  shirk  work  but  because  we  feel 
that  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  report 
the  happenings  in  the  field  of  sports. 

We  appreciate  the  insatiate  thirst  of 
alumni  for  news  of  their  friends  and  at 
the  same  time  understand  that  modesty 
which  prevents  them  from  sending  in 
what  would  be  interesting  items  of  news 
about  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  the 
mass  and  this  magazine  we  implore  you 
to  forget  the  noble  trait  and  send  us 
news,  pictures  of  your  children  (we  will 
take  good  care  of  them)  and  any  infor- 
mation in  which  you  think  your  friends 
may  be  even  vaguely  interested. 

And,  if  you  like  or  don’t  like  this 
October  magazine  tell  us  about  it.  We 
are  groping  in  the  dark  for  the  light  of 
your  appreciation. 


CONCERNING  In  February  the 
CIGARETTES  AlmT  CounciI 

voted  to  accept 

cigarette  advertis- 
ing for  the  Alumni  Magazine.  In  view 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  habit 
and  the  lucrative  result  of  the  advertising 
it  seemed  advisable  to  take  this  step.  One 
lady  queried,  “Do  we  have  to  have  beer, 
too?”  No,  we  do  not  have  to  have  beer, 
but  our  alliance  with  The  Graduate 
Group,  Inc.,  the  national  representative 
for  alumni  magazines,  may  bring  us  other 
much  needed  advertising  of  a less  de- 
batable quality. 


ill'.  Mosher's  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  unfortunate  impression  which  was 
created  by  his  concluding  remarks  at  the 
last  Alumni  Association  meeting  in  which 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  would  not 
look  so  much  like  a female  seminary.  This 
reference  was  in  no  way  intended  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  pageant  of  the  L.  L.  S. 
The  intention  was  rather  to  point  to  the 
desirability  of  a better  representation  of 
the  male  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Those  who  were  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  will  recall  that  there  was 
but  a sprinkling  of  men  in  the  audience. 
Mr.  Mosher  wishes  to  have  stated  again 
what  was  said  immediately  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  pageant — that  this  re- 
vival of  the  history  of  early  Oberlin 
could  not  but  give  one  a feeling  of  pride 
that  he  is  an  alumnus  associated  with  an 
institution  which  from  the  beginning  had 
fostered  such  personalities  and  such  a 
pioneering  spirit  as  came  to  life  again  in 
the  scenes  of  the  pageant, 


NEW  HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  ALUMNI 

During  the  summer,  carpenters  and 
painters  have  been  revamping  the  second 
floor  of  an  old  building  on  North  Main 
Street  to  give  returning  alumni  a home 
of  their  own.  A door  has  been  cut 
through  from  Oberlin  Inn  so  that  the 
colorful  dining  rooms  and  comfortable 
lounges  are  accessible  for  meetings  and 
luncheons.  The  situation  is  ideal.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  the  Administration  of  the 
College  who  are  responsible  for  the  new 
location  are  anxious  for  the  alumni  to 
make  every  possible  use  of  the  new-  quart- 
ers. 

There  are  four  rooms  and  an  entrance 
hall.  Facing  Main  Street  is  the  main 
office  with  two  private  offices  adjoining  it 
opening  from  the  hallway.  The  lounge  is 
a large  room  across  the  back.  There  are 
large  cupboards  off  the  main  office,  the 
hall  and  the  lounge. 

The  woodwork  is  painted  ivory  and 
the  walls  papered  a deep  cream.  Indirect 
lighting  gives  a soft  glow  yet  adequate 
light.  The  furniture  of  the  offices  is 
walnut.  The  carpet  is  a warm  colonial 
pattern  and  Venetian  blinds  keep  out  the 
glare  of  the  western  sun. 

These  are  headquarters  which  alumni 
may  be  proud  to  call  their  own. 

At  the  present  time  money  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  furnishing  of  the  lounge.  As 
soon  as  there  are  funds,  a committee  will 
be  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  pur- 
chases. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  indebted  to 
the  College  for  the  new  quarters  because 
the  space  will  be  rent  free  and  the  Col- 
lege is  bearing  half  the  expense  of  re- 
modeling. 


Bicycle  for  Two — 1935  model. 
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Introduction 
to  College 

By  THOMAS  BOARDMAN  '39 

WHILE  THE  upperclassmen  were 
casting  flies  into  shimmering  north- 
ern lakes,  sunning  on  the  beaches,  or  were 
otherwise  spendng  the  final  week  of  the 
summer  vacation,  nearly  five  hundred 
freshmen-to-be,  ranging  from  those  speak- 
ing the  short,  staccato  accent  of  the 
easterner  to  those  drawling  the  dialogue 
of  the  south,  had  already  reached  Oberlin 
and  were,  by  means  of  a carefully-plan- 
ned Freshman  Week  program,  becoming 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  the 
school. 

The  freshmen  began  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers  on  Thursday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 12,  and  by  the  time  the  first  meal  of 
the  year  was  served  Thursday  evening, 
virtually  the  entire  class  fo  1939  was  on 
hand. 

The  five-day  program  for  acquainting 
us  with  the  school  began  officially  on 
Friday  morning,  September  13,  when  the 
entire  class  met  in  Finney  Chapel  for  the 
first  assembly  of  the  year.  William  H. 
Seaman,  director  of  admissions,  welcomed 
the  incoming  class,  and  introduced  sev- 
eral members  of  the  faculty  and  some 
outstanding  upperclassmen  who  had  come 
back  early  to  assist  in  the  Freshman 
Week  activities. 

In  order  that  no  one  of  our  number 
might  mistake  the  Allen  Hospital  for 
the  Geological  Laboratory,  we  were 
escorted  on  a tour  of  the  campus  by  sev- 
eral upperclassmen.  After  practically  all 
the  buildings  had  been  pointed  out,  the 
class  assembled  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Chemistry  Building,  where  Mr.  Seaman 
gave  us  a general  picture  of  the  campus 
by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  maps. 

But  even  after  such  great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  tell  each  newcomer  the 
name  and  purpose  of  the  various  build- 
ings, several  frosh  went  wrong.  One 
mistaken  miscreant  spent  the  better  part 
of  an  hour  searching  through  the  Finney 
Chapel  for  the  treasurer’s  office,  and  an- 
other almost  missed  dinner  while  hunting 
for  the  dining  room  in  Rice  Hall.  But 
by  the  time  the  upperclassmen,  the  sopho- 
mores in  particular,  began  to  arrive  on 
Tuesday,  September  17,  most  of  us  knew 
the  campus  as  well  as  Barney  Oldfield 
knows  his  carbureters. 

Final  registration  was  completed  Fri- 
day when  the  freshmen  filled  out  in- 
formation sheets  asking  for  everything 
except  grandma’s  middle  name,  posed  for 
pictures  to  adorn  the  school’s  rogue  gal- 


lery, and  traded  education  for  dollars  at 
the  treasurer’s  office.  Registration  was 
attended  by  no  end  of  dismay  for  those 
frosh  who  discovered  that  they  would 
have  to  walk  three  blocks  every  morning 
for  an  eight  o’clock  English  class,  or 
spend  many  an  afternoon  over  the  test 
tubes  in  the  chemistry  laboratory. 

We  got  our  first  taste  of  Oberlin  school 
spirit  when  all  the  class  convened  for 
a rally  in  Finney  Chapel  Friday  night. 
The  frosh  were  instructed  by  the  yell 
leaders  in  the  art  of  making  noise  at  ball 
games,  sang  several  school  songs,  and 
witnessed  some  humorous  contests  be- 
tween other  members  of  the  class. 

Another  item  of  the  freshman  week 
program  was  the  health  examination,  in 
which  a battalion  of  heavily-mustached, 
critical  countenanced  physicians  raced 
over  the  victims  anatomy'  with  deft 
fingers  and  streamlined  instruments.  No 
wonder,  after  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of 
so  many  frightful  looking  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery (referring  to  the  instruments,  not 
the  doctors)  that  some  of  the  more  jit- 
tery frosh  registered  high  blood  pressure. 

Saturday  night  previously  - divided 
groups  met  in  several  boarding  houses 
for  mixers,  at  which,  by  means  of  games 
and  other  forms  of  entertainment  we 
came  to  know  better  other  members  of 
our  class.  Group  singing  and  “amateur 
hours”  completed  the  mixers,  after  which 
the  freshmen,  together  with  a number  of 
upperclassmen  who  had  begun  to  arrive 
in  Oberlin,  engaged  in  a street  dance  in 
front  of  Finney  Chapel.  At  the  inter- 
mission, choral  clubs  from  each  of  the 
five  Freshman  Week  boarding  houses  en- 
tered a singing  contest  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Barrows  Cottage  crooned 
their  way  to  victory. 

But,  fearing  perhaps  that  the  freshmen 
might  get  from  the  many  types  of  enter- 
tainment showered  upon  them  the  mis- 
taken, motion-picture  idea  that  college 
life  is  just  one  big  picnic,  the  powers  that 
be  chose  to  administer  a scholastic  apti- 
tude test  to  the  incoming  class.  And 
what  a test!  F'or  three  hours  the  frosh 
wrestled  with  English,  math,  history'  and 
ad  infinitum.  Symptoms  at  the  end  of  the 
examination  were:  eyes,  bleary;  brow, 
sweaty;  brain,  convinced  that  it  doesn’t 
hold  enough  to  mention. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  various 
churches  of  the  village  devoted  their 
services  to  the  incoming  students,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  freshmen  attended. 


Sunday  afternoon  found  the  class  divided 
among  the  golf  course,  the  tennis  courts, 
and  the  club  rooms  of  the  various  dormi- 
tories. 

Dinner  in  honor  of  the  faculty  at  the 
five  Freshman  Week  dining  halls  featured 
the  program  for  Sunday  evening.  Each 
faculty  member  was  assigned  an  escort 
of  freshmen,  and  the  two  groups  came 
to  know  one  another  better. 

Monday'  evening  proved  to  be  a night 
of  merriment  for  both  men  and  women. 
The  men  gathered  in  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing for  a tourney  and  stag,  while  the 
women  staged  a mixer  and  party  at  the 
Warner  gymnasium. 

Contests  in  pool,  billiards,  ping  pong, 
bowling,  and  bridge,  in  which  the  win- 
ners were  duly  rewarded,  featured  the 
first  part  of  the  men’s  stag,  while  blind- 
folded boxing  contests  and  pillow  fights 
closed  the  hostilities  for  the  evening,  after 
which  refreshments  were  appropriately 
served. 

The  women’s  mixer  was  in  the  form  of 
a “detour”  through  the  Warner  Gym, 
ending  in  a “tourist  camp”  where  “tire- 
changing” and  other  contests  were  staged. 

A very  important  and  interesting  part 
of  the  program  to  familiarize  the  frosh 
with  the  campus  and  school  life  in  gen- 
eral was  a series  of  talks  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  student  body  con- 
cerning specific  customs  and  methods  of 
procedure  at  Oberlin.  These  talks  in- 
cluded such  topics  as  “Studies  and 
Grades,”  by  Dean  Donald  M.  Love,  “The 
Student  Health  Service,”  by  Dr.  R.  H. 
Hoecker,  acting  college  physician,  “Social 
Life,  Customs,  and  Regulations,”  by  the 
deans  of  men  and  women,  “How  to  Use 
the  Library,”  by  Julian  Fowler,  College 
Librarian,  the  lecture  being  accompanied 
by  a tour  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  and 
"Oberlin,  the  F'irst  Hundred  Years,”  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Upperclassmen  presented  to  the 
students  the  Honor  System  and  the  va- 
rious student  activities. 

The  women  of  the  class  w’ere  on  three 
afternoons  the  tea  guests  of  the  Y.W.C.A 
and  the  Women’s  League,  while  the  men 
engaged  in  a tennis  tournament  with  the 
championship  of  the  class  at  stake. 

Thomas  Boardman,  who  has 
written  this  article  describing  the 
orientation  of  new  students,  a 
plan  which  was  inaugurated  in 
1926,  is  a promising  journalism 
student.  He  is  an  honor  scholar- 
ship holder  from  Proviso  Town- 
ship High  School,  Maywood,  III., 
having  stood  fifth  in  a class 
of  575.  Tom  is  probably  the 
youngest  in  his  class  since  he 
was  just  sixteen  in  August. 

He  is  fond  of  sports,  is  an 
excellent  swimmer  and  collects 
stamps,  having  amassed  the  im- 
pressive number  of  4,000.  He  is 
a shorthond  expert  and  will  get 
plenty  of  practice  taking  down 
United  Press  news  flashes  for  The 
Review. 
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Wednesday  morning  the  entire  class 
met  and  elected  a temporary  executive 
committee  to  serve  until  we  know  each 
other  well  enough  to  elect  permanent 
officers. 

The  sophomores,  traditional  enemies 
of  the  frosh,  began  to  arrive  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  night  Freshman  Week 
officially  closed  as  the  fresh-soph  rivalry, 
which  is  to  last  for  a good  many  weeks, 
sprang  forth  at  the  bonfire.  The  Class  of 
1938  attempted  to  ignite  the  pyre  before 
the  time  set  by  the  Thirty-Niners.  The 
freshmen,  clad  in  the  traditional  pajamas 
and  frosh  caps,  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  upperclassmen  until  within  three  min- 
utes of  the  time  designated  for  lighting 
the  fire,  then  a concentrated  soph  rush 
broke  through  the  frosh  lines  and  the 
thirty-foot  stack  of  wood  and  boxes  burst 
into  flames. 

As  the  flames  leaped  up  through  the 
trees  of  the  central  campus,  175  freshmen 
men,  prodded  on  by  the  Class  of  1938,  ral- 
lied ’round  the  fire  chanting  the  class  num- 
ber as  hundreds  of  other  students  and 
townspeople  looked  on.  Then  we  had 
a chance  to  rest  a bit  while  the  newly 
organized  freshman  band  played  several 
numbers,  the  football  coaches  were  intro- 
duced, and  several  cheers  were  chanted. 

Soon,  however,  we  continued  our  single 
file  marching,  going  through  various  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  ending  with  the 
traditional  shoe  hunt,  wherein  each  fresh- 
man took  off  one  shoe  and  had  it  piled 
in  the  middle  of  a street  intersection. 
Then  all  the  freshmen  were  turned  loose 
on  the  pile  and  instructed  to  find  their 
shoes. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  sophomores 
were  on  hand  throughout  the  evening  us- 
ing very  effective  means  of  keeping  the 
frosh  moving,  the  initiation  was  tame 
compared  to  the  hair  pulling,  blood  spill- 
ing, tooth  spitting  stories  that  graduates 
of  twenty  years  ago  like  to  tell.  So, 
perhaps,  civilization  is  beginning  to  raise 
its  ugly  head  even  in  fresh-soph  relations. 

During  the  bonfire  program,  many  of 
us  began  to  visualize  for  the  first  time  the 
value  of  the  many  traditions  and  customs 
that  have  been  passed  from  class  to  class 
during  the  hundred  years  of  Oberlin’s  ex- 
istence. We  began  to  realize  that  it  is 
these  ideals  which  rise  up  in  a school 
like  Oberlin  whose  growth  and  expansion 
have  been  intentionally  slow  and  measured 


that  mark  of  its  superiority  over  many 
larger  schools  founded  by  capitalistic  mil- 
lions overnight,  with  little  or  no  back- 
ground. 

Thursday  morning  we  met  our  first 
classes — set  sail  on  the  four  year  cruise 
that  is  not  to  end  until  we  drop  anchor 
with  a college  education  behind  us.  But, 
thanks  to  Freshman  Week,  we  knew  each 
other,  knew  the  school,  knew  many  of  the 
teachers  and  upperclassmen.  The  fogs  of 
doubt  and  timidity  which  enshroud  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  cruise  at  so  many 
colleges  were  lifted.  “All's  Well,”  the 
captain  cried  from  the  bridge. 


460  IN  CLASS  OF  1939 

The  class  of  '39  ranks  high  scholastical- 
ly. According  to  statistics  from  the  Ad- 
missions office,  exactly  half  of  the  class 
stood  among  the  top  ten  per  cent  in  their 
respective  classes  and  99  were  either  vale- 
dictorians or  stood  within  the  top  3 per 
cent  of  their  classes.  ‘You  are  an  inter- 
esting lot,’  Mr.  Seaman  told  the  class  at 
its  first  assembly  last  Friday  morning. 
‘Your  backgrounds  are  widely  different. 
Ten  per  cent  of  you  come  from  villages 
and  rural  areas;  20  per  cent  from  small 
towns ; and  70  per  cent  from  big  cities  and 
their  adjacent  suburbs.  You  talk  different 
dialects — for  you  represent  the  South, 
the  Mid-West,  the  far  West,  and  New 
England.  You  come  from  thirty  states 
and  from  South  Africa,  Switzerland, 
Syria,  and  Uruguay.  Five  of  you  came 
half  way  round  the  world  from  China.’ 
Most  of  the  new  freshmen  are  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  old  with  one  fifteen  and 
seven  twenty  years  or  older.  It  was  not- 
able that  for  their  life  work,  30  men 
designated  a preference  for  scientific  re- 
search, while  25  and  24  respectively  look 
forward  to  teaching  or  medicine.  Two 
groups  of  20  each  expect  to  spend  their 
life  in  business  administration  or  law  and 
two  groups  of  nine  want  to  become  en- 
gineers or  authors.  Among  the  women 
69  showed  a preference  for  teaching,  16 
for  social  work,  15  wish  to  become  au- 
thors or  artists,  and  10  expect  to  go  into 
business.  Mr.  Seaman,  however,  made 
this  prophecy  for  the  women : ‘We  know 
that  60  per  cent  of  you  will  jump  off  the 
matrimonial  gang-plank  soon  after  col- 


lege, and  submerge  your  career  interests 
in  your  families.’  Out  of  approximately 
338  freshmen  in  the  college,  163  are  wom- 
en, 175  men.  The  men  showed  a gain  in 
the  conservatory  too.  This  class,  though 
smaller  than  its  predecessors,  comes  from 
a group  of  1100  applicants,  300  more  than 
last  year. 


AWARDED 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Michael  Hoffman,  Honor  student  de- 
luxe, turned  down  fellowships  at  Yale  and 
Cornell  in  favor  of  a pre-doctoral  fel- 
lowship awarded  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  for  a staggering  sum 
and  settled  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago to  study  Industrial  Control  in  the 
department  of  Economics.  Mike  was 
one  of  only  eight  young  men  so  hon- 
ored in  the  United  States.  Because  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fellowship  required  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, after  he  had  won  it,  Mike,  ably 
assisted  by  his  roommate,  A1  Puhan, 
learned  enough  German  in  three  weeks  to 
pass  the  examination.  This  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  vacation  which  was 
spent  traveling  in  the  East.  Congratula- 
tions will  reach  Mike  at  the  Interna- 
tional House,  University  of  Chicago. 

W.  Frederick  Hinz  and  Barnett  B. 
Lester  have  been  awarded  Fletcher  Fel- 
lowships to  the  Fletcher  Graduate  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  administered  by 
Tufts  College  and  Harvard  University. 
Fred  will  major  in  history  and  Barnett  in 
political  science.  Hinz  graduated  from 
Oberlin  with  honors  in  history.  Both 
were  on  the  senior  honor  lists  and  botn 
were  granted  several  scholarships  from 
other  institutions.  During  the  summer 
Lester  was  called  to  Harvard  to  partici- 
pate in  the  finals  for  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate Fellowship  in  Public  Service  Train- 
ing. Because  he  now  holds  the  Fletcher 
fellowship,  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  for  his  Pli.D.  at  Harvard  next 
year. 


APOLOGIES 

TENDERED 

In  the  midst  of  proof  reading  the  edi- 
tor had  a pain  which  proved  to  be  acute 
appendicitis.  We  crave  your  indulgence 
for  the  lateness  of  this  issue  and  promise 
that  it  won’t  happen  again. 


The  Flag  Rush 


Frosh  - Soph 
Hostilities  at 
their  height 
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The  English 
Department 
Keeps  in  Step 


Teachers  of  English — Jelliffe,  Jones,  Lampson, 

Bongiorno,  Singleton,  Williams,  Diekhoff, 

McLaughlin,  Taft,  Mack,  Sherman.  Absent,  Shaver  and 
Taylor. 


By 

PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 

The  department  of  English  gladly  avails 
itself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Alumni  Magazine  to  make  a dean  breast 
of  its  aims  and  methods.  For  a long 
time  it  has  been  cherishing  certain  hopes, 
fondly  believing  that  by  its  works  it 
might  be  known;  but  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  intentions  may  better  serve  to 
clarify  its  purposes  and  help  to  justify 
its  existence.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
seemly  to  leave  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  any  attempt  at  an  appraisal  of 
the  measure  of  achievement  of  these  aims. 
The  present  statement,  certainly,  will  not 
venture  to  go  so  far.  All  it  endeavors  to 
do  is  to  present  for  your  consideration — 
and,  quite  genuinely,  for  your  comment 
and  suggestion — the  principles  and  mo- 
tives that  underlie  the  departmental  pro- 
cedure. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  for  the  past  generation  these 
principles  and  motives  have  derived  from 
the  wise  and  learned  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor Wager,  and  that  for  the  forth- 
coming generation  they  will  continue  to 
do  so,  in  so  far  as  we  who  for  the  time 
have  this  responsibility  in  our  charge 
possess  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  to  em- 
ploy them.  This  declaration  is  not  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a barricade  of  protec- 
tion. The  mistakes  we  now  make  are 
our  own.  But  the  philosophy  of  instruc- 
tion that  we  hope  may  still  animate  the 
courses  we  offer  will  continue  to  takt 
its  validity  from  his  revered  influence. 

We  believe — and  this  is  the  first  article 
in  our  educational  creed — that  the  study 


Mr.  Jeliffe's  first  novel  "Shattered 
Lamp"  will  be  on  sale  October 
12th.  We  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  an  advanced  copy 
and  believe  it  to  be  far  superior 
to  the  regular  best  sellers.  A 
complete  review  will  be  given  in 
the  November  issue. 


■ ■ 


of  literature  is  intensely,  vitally  practical. 
It  is  a study  of  life  itself,  in  all  its 
human  intricacy  and  (to  use  Matthew 
Arnold’s  term)  its  multitudinousness.  It 
is  not,  primarily  at  least,  a study  of  liter- 
ary technique,  not  a study  of  the  melli- 
fluousness of  verse,  nor  the  rhythmic 
stress  of  prose,  nor  the  eloquence  of  an 
impassioned  vocabulary,  however  much 
these  elements  may  contribute  to  the  total 
artistic  result.  It  is  fundamentally  an 
examination  of  the  laboriously  acquired 
truth  of  life  as  divined  and  experienced 
by  an  exceptionally  gifted  seer.  It  is  the 
vision  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

The  study  of  literature  is  intensely 
practical,  therefore,  in  that  it  acquaints 
the  college  undergraduate  with  the  import 
and  significance  of  his  own  existence. 
A slender  knowledge  of  physics  may  well 
rescue  him  from  unnecessary  contact  with 
a live  wire.  A slight  knowledge  of 
Wordsworth  may  well  initiate  him  into 
the  inner  circle  of  those  who  perceive  be- 
neath the  mere  outward  semblance  of 
things  their  deeper  meaning.  All  great 
literature  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our 
lives.  It  expands  our  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  manners.  It  prepares  us,  in  our 
undergraduate  years,  to  meet  some  of  the 
exigencies  of  our  more  mature  experience. 
It  edifies  and  instructs  our  whole  nature. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  doctrine ; 
but  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  reaffirmed  from  time  to  time 
to  advantage.  And  a second  article  in  our 
creed  is  this:  the  standards  of  literary 
taste  and  judgment  are  best  acquired  and 
inculcated  through  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  that  has  survived  the  fluctua- 
tions of  time.  Ephemeral  vogue  is  not 
enough.  The  book  of  the  month,  though 
it  have  its  fanfare  of  applause,  may  be 
altogether  forgotten  in  a year.  The  book 
of  the  ages  must  possess  some  virtue  and 
value  that  it  behooves  us  to  discover. 


Even  so,  we  have  recently  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  be  justified  in 
offering  courses  in  modern  literature  as 
well  as  ancient,  believing  that  the  sifted 
product  of  our  own  age  may  well  serve 
the  same  purposes  that  are  served  by  the 
work  of  earlier  periods,  and  believing  also 
that  certain  other  advantages  (and 
dangers  as  well)  accrue  to  our  study  of 
the  contemporary  world  as  reflected  in 
contemporary  literature.  This  change 
in  our  departmental  offerings  is  so  strik- 
ing as  to  justify  a somewhat  detailed 
explanation  of  what  is  involved  in  it. 

Beginning  with  the  present  college  year 
we  are  offering  a two-hour  course 
throughout  the  year  in  the  modern  novel, 
and  a three-hour  course  for  one  semester 
in  modern  poetry.  We  contemplate  add- 
ing two  more  courses  in  the  modern  field, 
one  in  modern  drama,  and  one  in  modern 
prose.  Probably  not  more  than  two 
courses  in  the  modern  field  will  be  offered 
in  any  one  year.  They  will  be  presented 
in  rotation.  And  with  the  laudable  in- 
tention on  our  part  of  avoiding  the  stigma 
of  corrupting  the  unwary  and  the  indolent 
student,  by  beckoning  him  into  paths  of 
flowery  ease,  we  have  thrown  about  these 
courses  certain  safeguards.  They  are 
open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  They 
are  subject  to  the  pre-requisite  of  twelve 
semester  hours  of  English  literature.  In 
a word,  they  must  not  incur  the  reproach 
of  being  superficial  in  either  material  or 
method.  Our  hope  most  decidedly  is  that 
the  modern  literature  will  be  studied  as 
an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  literature,  not 
as  a merely  contemporaneous  flowering. 
And  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  at  least 
some  small  operation  of  the  sifting  agency 
of  time,  we  are  interpreting  “modern”, 
in  all  these  courses,  as  the  period  running 
from  1900  to  1925. 

Continued  on  page  1 0 
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Frank  Huntley 


When  the  trouble  with  China  was  at 
its  height,  and  Japan  seemed  to  be  not 
seven  against  Thebes  but  one  against 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  a certain  class 
reading  we  came  across  the  word 
"Dilemma.”  I asked  if  any  student 
knew  the  word ; they  all  raised  their 
hands.  The  one  called  upon  explained : 
"This  English  word,  dilemma,  comes 
from  Japanese  phrase  'dzi-retnma  ni 
ochi-iru’.  It  means  to  fall  into  very 
difficult  place.”  I smiled,  for  by  this 
time  I had  become  quite  used  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a too  patriotic  press  whose  main 
purpose  seemed  to  be  to  teach  the  un- 
suspecting public  that  most  things  were 
invented  by  the  Japanese  (why  not? 
bow  many  nations  claim  the  automobile, 
the  airplane?),  and  that  foreign  nations 
are  prone  to  imitate.  One  student  ac- 
tually asked  me  if  we  had  radio  in 
America.  To  my  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
he  remained  silent  for  a moment,  think- 
ing, I could  plainly  see,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans must  be  very  clever  to  take  over 
so  important  a means  of  communication 
from  his  island  empire.  Then  he  knitted 
bis  brows  in  puzzlement,  and  asked, 
“But  teacher,  bow  is  that  possible?  You 
have  no  bamboo  in  America.”  Every 
Japanese  house  bristles  with  bamboo 
poles  bolding  up  the  aerial.  Here  was 
a nugget  of  etymology,  so  1 said,  “That’s 
very  interesting.  Tell  me,  for  1 am 
anxious  to  learn  your  language,  how 
do  you  say  ‘To  get  out  of  a dilemma?’” 
I be  student  scratched  bis  head  and  sat 
down.  The  next  one  did  likewise,  as 
did  three  or  four.  Finally  one  small 
scholar  arose,  and  said,  “Professor,  I 
beg  to  tell  you,  in  Japanese  we  cannot 
get  out  of  a dilemma." 

Suzuki  Taro  means  just  "the  Smiths." 


Suzuki  Taro*  Goes 
to  University 

By  FRANK  L.  HUNTLEY  '24 


Education  in  Japan  seems  to  be  in  just 
such  a fix.  Her  real  danger  is  the  cancer 
of  communistic  rebellion  among  her  stu- 
dents and  graduates,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  whom  have  yearly  found 
themselves  without  any  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  knowledge  they  have  so 
laboriously  and  expensively  acquired. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  the  Japanese  boy 
attends  compulsory  co-educational  pri- 
mary school  (Grades  1-6).  Then  the 
sexes  are  separated,  the  girls  going  into 
high  schools  and  the  boys  into  govern- 
ment or  missionary  Middle  Schools 
(Grades  7-1  If.  If  the  boy  wishes  to  go 
on  into  university,  he  must  then  enter  a 
preparatory  school  (Grades  12-14)  ; and 
at  last  graduates  from  the  University 
(Grades  15-17),  at  the  age  of  25.  At 
each  turning  point  along  the  govern- 
ment way,  he  undergoes  terrific  com- 
petitive examinations,  and  only'  the  rela- 
tively few  arc  allowed  to  go  on.  Many 
enter  private  schools.  Some  of  these  are 
Christian,  and  are  recommended  by  the 
government  for  their  training  in  moral 
stamina.  But  even  these  private  schools 
cannot  insure  the  student  of  a job.  Hence, 
one  of  the  most  democratic  systems  of 
education  in  the  world  is  proving  to  be 
Japan’s  undoing.  Education  for  all  is  a 
worthy  motto,  but  not  unless  the  social 
progress  keeps  pace  with  intellectual  en- 
lightenment. 


All  the  government  schools  have  far 
more  applicants  than  they  can  take  care 
of,  and  the  private  institutions  strenu- 
ously bid  for  the  surplus.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  comers  the  school 
authorities  treat  the  students  in  the  mass. 
Rarely  does  the  individual  stand  out  or 
is  noticed : rather,  be  is  urged  to  stay 
with  the  crowd.  Nor  does  the  custom 
of  student  uniforms  mitigate  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs.  Once  be  is 
in  the  class,  he  is  pushed  forward  no 
matter  what  his  qualifications  may  be. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  flunk  a 
student  who  has  once  “entered.” 

With  this  overcrowding  come  the  at- 
tendant evils  of  an  inflexible  curriculum 
and  the  outworn  method  of  lecture  and 
examination.  Soon  the  foreign  teacher 
learns  not  to  chafe  at  low  standards  of 
proficiency.  The  student  attends  from 
25  to  30  hours  each  week,  mainly  lec- 
tures on  14  or  15  different  subjects  at 
once.  Somehow  he  must  acquire  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  two  hemi- 
spheres. For  in  addition  to  bis  own  his- 
tory and  geography,  for  example,  be 
must  study  the  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory of  western  civilization,  and  the 
geography  of  Europe  and  America  in 
greater  detail  than  we  study  the  geog- 
raphy of  Asia,  or  even  that  of  Europe. 
The  English  language,  too,  early  forms 
a bug-bear,  incomparable  with  our  super- 
ficial study  of  French  or  German  in  high 


Some  former  graduates  give  a farewell  dinner  of  fifteen  courses,  the  effects  of  which 
are  quite  apparent.  The  proportion  of  trousers  and  kimono  is  indicative  of  the  progress 
of  coeducation  in  Japanese  universities. 
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school  and  college.  By  the  time  he  is  in 
university  he  must  specialize  with  noth- 
ing but  a secondary  school  background 
in  other  fields  of  knowledge. 

Throughout,  the  method  of  education 
employed  is  that  of  “spoon-feeding.”  The 
professor,  literally  and  figuratively  on 
a pedestal,  lectures  and  lectures,  while 
the  boy  scribbles  in  his  notebook,  mem- 
orizes, and  annually  regurgitates.  Since 
the  examination  is  often  the  only  key  to 
the  boy's  progress,  it  occupies  a place  in 
his  life  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  value. 
And  also,  though  the  custom  of  beginning 
the  school  term  in  the  spring  is  sup- 
ported in  a sentimental  way  by  the  bud- 
dings of  all  green  things  around  him; 
the  final  examination  in  early  March, 
when  the  boy's  physical  strength  has 
been  sapped  by  a bleak  confining  winter, 
is,  on  Japanese  medical  authority  itself, 
most  deleterious.  Nervous  disorders 
and  even  suicides  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  alarmingly  common. 

In  America,  disgraceful  though  many 
of  the  aspects  of  capitalism  may  be, 
there  is  a tradition  of  benevolence,  a 
giving  by  the  rich  to  such  worthy  social 
institutions  as  libraries,  foundations, 
hospitals,  and  universities.  But  in 
Japan,  perhaps  because  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  private  enterprise  in  these 
things  is  prone  to  be  dependent  upon 
government  subsidy.  Hence,  most  of  the 
private  schools  and  colleges  depend  upon 
the  tuition  fees  for  their  support,  as  a 
department  store  exists  by  and  for  its 
customers.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
up  the  enrollment  and  if  possible  to  in- 
crease it,  by  pleasing  the  student.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
Japan's  notoriously  frequent  school 
strikes.  Whereas  a college  with  a large 
endowment  can  expel  a few  recalcitrant 
leaders,  the  dean  of  an  average  private 
college  in  Japan  almost  invariably  gives 
in  to  a student  deputation. 

For  the  first  six  months  I felt  my- 
self called  to  be  a great  reformer,  but 
I soon  gave  up  taking  myself  quite  so 
seriously,  and  settled  down  to  an  en- 
joyable five  years  of  learning  from  the 
Japanese  and  in  return  teaching  them 
English  literature.  I have  every  respect 


Frank  Livingstone  Huntley, 
'24,  after  a year  of  graduate 
work  at  Chicago,  served  on  the 
faculties  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity (St.  Louis)  and  Oberlin, 
before  going  to  Japan  in  1929. 
There  he  was  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Doshisha  University 
and  Lecturer  in  English  Literature 
at  Kyoto  Imperial  University. 
While  in  Japan  he  received  the 
two  year  diploma  from  the  Tokyo 
School  of  Japanese  Language  and 
Literature.  Now  he  is  doing 


for  the  Japanese  student's  ability  to  work. 
Most  of  us  are  too  hasty  in  judging  his 
knowledge  of  English  from  his  speech, 
which  is  hopelessly  deficient.  At  that, 
however,  he  can  speak  English  better 
than  most  of  our  undergraduates  can 
speak  French  or  German.  His  reading 
and  writing  of  English  are  far  better. 
Above  all,  he  has  a tremendous  will 
power  to  overcome  what  would  seem  to 
us  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  learning.  Specializing  much 
earlier,  the  Japanese  student  spends  on 
his  chosen  major  the  entire  university 
course,  instead  of  part  of  the  last  two 
years,  with  the  result  that  often  he  is 
able  to  go  much  deeper  in  one  direction, 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  general  knowl- 
edge. Usually  in  English  literature  he 
chooses  one  author  and  makes  himself 
an  authority  on  that  man.  One  of  my 
students  had  a library  of  over  four  hun- 
dred books  on  Blake,  and  was  one  of 
Japan's  authorities  on  Blake  before  be 
had  graduated  with  an  A.B.  Another 
had  delved  so  deeply  into  Freudian 
psychoanalysis  and  the  novels  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  his  thesis,  though  it  was 
written  in  excellent  English.  Both  these 
boys  had  probably  read  only  Julius 
Caesar  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and 
would  never  read  Paradise  Lost. 

A comparison  of  themes  given  to 
American  freshman  and  Japanese  fresh- 
man on  the  same  subject,  “The  Movies,” 
for  example,  is  significant.  The  Ameri- 
can freshman  will  write  on  some  favor- 
ite actor,  or  retell  the  plot  of  a current 
film;  the  more  adult  freshman  might 
write  on  the  movies  as  a means  of  edu- 
cation, or  excoriate  the  cinema  as  the 
death  of  imagination — all  in  rather 
childish  writing.  The  Japanese  fresh- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  with  a thorough- 
ness that  he  shares  with  the  German, 
will  analyze  plot,  character,  and  emotion 
as  though  Smiling  Through  were 
King  Lear.  Then  lie  will  criticize  the 
technique,  taking  up  one  at  a time 
“line",  “exposure”,  “grouping”,  “con- 
tinuity”, “lighting”,  and  “strain.”  (I 
never  found  out  what  “strain”  actually 
means  in  cinematography.)  He  will  go 
on,  all  of  this  in  a foreign  language, 
mind  you,  comparing  the  Hollywood 
technique  with  that  of  a recent  German, 
French,  and  Russian  film,  and  end  with 
a magnificent  plea  that  for  the  sake  of 
art  Japan  must  learn  how  to  make  films 
from  Russia.  (They  love  500  feet  of 
cog  wheels  spinning  round  furiously  in 
a factory,  and  then  500  feet  of  some 
magnified  wheat  kernels).  Seriously, 
however,  before  he  is  through,  the 


This  boy  wrote  a brilliant  graduation 
thesis  on  Walter  de  la  Mare.  He  was 
also  captain  of  the  Doshisha  fencing 
team.  Here  he  is  in  his  ancestral 
samurai  costume. 

Japanese  makes  the  American  theme  and 
the  Hollywood  movie  look  very  sick. 

Individually  and  collectively,  the 
Japanese  student  is  a joy  to  work  with. 
He  is  responsive  to  kindness  more  than 
to  anything  else,  and  if  the  teacher  takes 
the  pains  to  correct  an  English  composi- 
tion that  student  is  won.  The  student 
will  show  his  gratitude  in  a number  of 
ways,  sometimes  being  so  attentive  in 
class  that  a foreign  teacher  might  be 
excused  for  thinking  that  whenever  he 
opens  his  mouth  pearls  of  wisdom  must 
issue  forth.  Presents  are  almost  a bane. 
Once  I asked  one  of  my  brightest  boys 
to  help  me  translate  some  Japanese 
poetry.  In  return  I gave  him  a book, 
properly  inscribed.  In  return  he  gave 
me  a large  box  of  cakes.  In  return  I 
invited  him  to  dinner.  In  return  he 
brought  each  of  the  children  an  expensive 
celluloid  toy.  In  return — no,  I stopped. 
It  is  impossible  to  refuse  a gift,  for 
nothing  so  wounds  their  feelings.  I 
managed  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
no  gift  before  or  after  an  examination 
would  make  the  slightest  difference  in 
the  mark,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  No 
student  ever  did  try  to  bribe  me;  the 
gift  is  part  of  the  Japanese  code  of 
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gratitude.  It  is  particularly  touching 
when  a long  letter  in  beautiful  Japanese 
calligraphy  comes  from  the  parents  of  a 
university  student,  accompanying  a simple 
Japanese  print  or  a lacquer  bowl.  Don’t 
you  think  something  could  be  done  over 
here?  Not  presents,  but  a sense  of 

gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  student 
would  help  make  the  salary  of  a teacher 
more  bearable. 

The  Japanese  student  works  hard  be- 
cause he  has  a respect  for  learning,  but 
he  can  also  play.  Many  have  been  the 
picnics  with  various  groups,  each  one 
conducted  carefully  to  some  famous 
shrine  or  spot  of  scenic  beauty  which, 
after  enquiry,  they  were  certain  I had 
not  seen  before. 

In  sport  they  have  tennis,  swimming, 
rugby,  soccer,  baseball,  and  rowing,  as 
we  do.  But  in  addition  there  is  not  a 
university  or  college  that  does  not  keep 
alive  the  ancient  sports  of  Japanese 
fencing,  wrestling,  and  archery.  Though 
the  nation  has  become  westernized,  a 
source  of  her  strength  lies  in  her  stead- 
fast devotion  to  ancient  ideals.  To  see 
Doshisha  and  the  Kyoto  Imperial  Uni- 
versity compete  in  one  of  these  sports 
is  a fascinating  experience.  It  is  com- 
parable to  the  students  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  on  chargers  drawn  up  at  opposite 
ends  of  a field,  with  armor  and  helmets, 
and  lances  couchant.  In  archery,  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  these 
ancient  sports,  I watched  some  of  my 
own  students,  who,  I knew,  could  read 
French  and  German  and  were  studying 
Eugene  O’Neill.  Dressed  in  ceremonial 
kimono,  the  sinewy  right  arm  and 
shoulder  left  bare,  they  stood  sideways 
before  the  target,  breathed  deeply, 
raised  the  bow.  Then,  that  no  lower 
thoughts  might  cloud  the  mind  and 
hence  the  vision,  they  composed  or  re- 
cited a seventeen  syllable  poem,  and  hit 
the  bull’s  eye  ninety  feet  away  at  the 
moment  that  the  poem  was  ended.  A 
good  archer  in  Japan  usually  has  the  face 
of  a poet.  They  say  that  in  order  to 


hit  the  center  of  the  target  you  must 
think  of  the  Omphalos  of  the  universe 
as  being  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach;  then 
with  your  right  hand  you  reach  for  the 
sun,  and  with  your  left,  the  moon.  After 
the  poem,  and  after  you  have  let  fly, 
you  must  feel  like  a raindrop  that  falls 
by  its  own  weight  from  a branch  of 
bamboo.  Can  you  imagine  this  with  an 
electric  score  board  and  a cheering  sec- 
tion? It  is  not  inconceivable  in  a 
Japanese  university. 

Meanwhile  the  wolf  of  “dangerous 
thought”  with  privy  paw  stands  ready 
for  the  steadily  increasing  body  of  un- 
employed graduates.  With  an  outlet  in 
Manchuria,  however,  and  the  chance  for 
these  boys  to  work,  Japan  is  capable  of 
solving  this  problem  through  education. 
To  add  the  intellectual  virtues  of  inde- 
pendent thinking,  judgment,  elasticity  of 
mind,  ease,  humor,  and  tolerance,  to  those 
more  emotional  virtues  of  sweetness  of 
living  and  love  for  their  splendid  country 
—this  is  the  goal  toward  which  the 
Japanese  educators  are  striving. 


ARTIST  RECITALS 
ANNOUNCED 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  October  22 

Ruggiero  Ricci,  Violinist  November  12 

Mine.  Kirsten  Flagstad,  Soprano 

November  29 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  December  17 

The  Kolisch  String  Quartet 

January  16 

Myra  Hess,  Pianist  January  30 

Emanuel  Feuermann,  Violoncellist 

February  25 

Artur  Schnabel,  Pianist  March  3 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  March  10 

Artur  Rodiinski  will  conduct  oil  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  Concerts. 

Tickets  for  the  coming  concerts  on  The 
Artist  Recital  Course  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Conservatory  office  for  $6,  $8 
and  $10.  The  program  speaks  itself. 
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FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Last  Spring,  before  candidates  to  Ober- 
lin  were  deliberated  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Admissions,  the  name  of  a certain 
young  woman  was  recommended  by  an 
Oberlin  alumna.  In  the  latter’s  opinion 
this  girl  had  many  of  the  qualities  par- 
ticularly desirable  in  a new  student. 
She  was  distinctly  a leader,  well  liked  by 
everyone  who  knew  her.  Her  activities 
in  high  school  and  church  had  given  her 
the  reputation  of  being  a loyal  and  de- 
pendable worker.  The  alumna  regarded 
it  as  fortunate  that  she  was  considering 
Oberlin  as  her  prospective  alma  mater. 

But  there  was  one  drawback.  Because 
her  mother  had  not  been  well  for  many 
years,  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  to 
do  a much  larger  than  normal  portion  of 
the  work  of  keeping  house  and  bringing 
up  four  children.  She  also  took  care  of 
other  children.  These  activities  greatly 
restricted  the  amount  of  time  which  she 
was  able  to  devote  to  her  studies,  with 
the  result  that  her  grades  were  only  a 
little  above  average — somewhere  in  the 
lower  80’s.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  she  attended  a high  school  with 
a high  scholastic  reputation,  from  which 
has  come  more  than  a proportionate  num- 
ber of  outstanding  students  to  Oberlin. 

Nevertheless,  this  one  feature  of  grades 
was  sufficient  to  bar  the  young  woman 
from  Oberlin.  The  rejection  was,  of 
course,  a keen  disappointment  to  her  and 
to  the  alumna  who  recommended  her.  The 
latter  felt  that  Oberlin  had  lost  a truly 
desirable  student,  only  because  of  an  in- 
elastic ruling  which  requires  that  incom- 
ing students  rank  in  a small  upper  frac- 
tion of  their  high  school  graduating  class. 
This  girl  had  strong  possibilities  of  be- 
coming a leader,  not  only  in  extra  cur- 
ricular activities,  but  also  in  scholarship, 
had  she  been  allowed  to  pursue  her  studies 
unencumbered  by  the  domestic  tasks 
which  attended  her  high  school  career. 
Of  course  this  prophecy  is  but  a guess, 
which  can  be  confirmed  only  by  watching 
her  progress  at  the  college  which  she  will 
attend.  But  there  is  also  a lot  of  guess- 
work in  the  selection  of  applicants  who 
do  meet  the  scholastic  requirements. 
There  arc  students  admitted  every  Fall 
who  cannot  boast  the  strong  character 
and  capability  of  this  rejected  applicant, 
but  they  are  admitted  ahead  of  her  be- 
cause of  their  higher  scholastic  record. 

This  one  instance,  of  course,  will  not 
bring  about  a noticeable  deterioration 
in  the  Oberlin  student  body.  But  if  it 
indicates  a trend  in  the  direction  of  an 
over-emphasis  on  grades,  it  is  good  cause 
for  concern  on  the  part  of  Oberlin 
alumni. 

It  is  fitting,  in  closing,  to  add  that  the 
young  woman  mentioned  above  was  sub- 
sequently awarded,  out  of  a class  of  about 
300  girls,  one  of  two  coveted  four  year 
scholarships  based  on  all  around  ability. 

Isn  ’t  this  food  for  thought? 

CY  GIDDINGS  ’32. 


"Victorian  Poetry  3"  during 
a picnic  at  Arashiyama,  nine 
miles  from  the  campus. 
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Editor, 

Dan  Kinsey, 
Track  Coach 


ATHLETICS 


Left  to  right: 
BUTLER,  JAMERSON, 
OEN,  THRONER 


FOOTBALL 

Oberlin's  football  hopes  this  fall  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  ability  of  green 
men  filling  many  important  positions  on 
the  team.  Thirteen  out  of  nineteen  of 
last  year’s  letter  men  have  graduated  or 
failed  to  return  to  school.  The  only  let- 
ter men  returning  are  Captain  Cooper 
and  Sam  Barnes  as  ends,  Dick  Wicken- 
den  as  tackle,  Jim  Baley  as  center,  and 
Atlee  Zellers  and  John  Rudolph  as  back- 
field  men. 

Oberlin  will  need  two  new  guards  and 
just  now  the  prospects  for  that  position 
are  Joe  Reiter,  Kirtland,  Brown  and  Ken- 
nedy. Spears,  Hogan,  Polhemus  and 
Isaacs  are  promising  material  for  the 
tackle  position,  while  Dixon  and  Ayres 
are  vying  with  Baley  for  center.  Robin- 
son and  Meese  look  good  as  ends. 

The  backfield  will  be  green  but  fast. 
Zellers  and  Rudolph,  the  returning  backs 
were  two  of  the  fastest  men  in  the  back- 
field  last  year  and  they  will  be  supported 
by  Copeland,  Harrison,  MacDonald, 
Robson  and  Walter  Cooper. 

The  Yeomen  start  their  season  on 
October  5th  with  a stiff  game  at  Ro- 
chester, who  defeated  Oberlin  last  year 
7-6,  has  lost  only  one  regular  and  has 
good  replacement  possibilities.  It  is  re- 
ported that  they  will  have  the  best  team 
in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Little  is  known  of  the  strength  of 
Marietta  who  comes  to  Oberlin  on  Octo- 
ber 12th.  They  played  a 12-12  tie  with 
Oberlin  down  there  last  year. 

On  October  19th  the  team  goes  to 
Clinton,  New  York,  to  play  Hamilton,  a 
new  school  on  our  football  schedule,  of 
the  type  that  we  are  desirous  of  com- 
peting with,  who  defeated  Rochester  last 
year  13-0. 

In  Cleveland  on  the  26th  Oberlin  meets 
the  presistently  strong  Case  eleven. 

With  such  an  October  schedule  it  will 
be  seen  that  Oberlin  will  be  hard  pushed. 
On  the  other  hand  enthusiasm  is  running 
high  with  more  adequate  coaching  help 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past  and  a large 


group  of  determined  sophomore  candi- 
dates. We  all  have  high  hopes  but  of 
course  hopes  placed  on  inexperienced  men 
are  not  always  certain. 

SOCCER 

A large  squad  of  soccer  men  are  fight- 
ing for  positions  to  compete  in  one  of 
the  stiffest  schedules  the  soccer  team  has 
ever  had. 

Three  letter  men  have  returned : Cap- 
tain Koch,  Ransmeier  and  Gould.  Other 
men  on  last  year’s  squad  include  Tracy 
Strong,  F.  Tucker,  R.  Hyde,  Joe  Avella, 
and  Brad  Potter.  Peter  Hristov,  a trans- 
fer student  from  Virginia  and  Hutten- 
Iocher  who  was  out  of  school  last  year, 
should  be  an  addition  to  the  squad.  The 
sophomore  hopes  are  Reed,  English,  and 
Mestrezat. 

Although  the  dates  have  not  as  yet 
been  set  the  schedule  will  include  home 
and  home  games  with  Wooster,  games 
with  Illinois  and  Allegheny  here,  and 
with  Ohio  State  and  Muskingum  away 
from  Oberlin. 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  Oberlin  cross  country  team,  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  George  Man- 
love,  is  fast  getting  into  shape  for  the 
stiffest  schedule  that  it  has  had  in  years. 
Unable  to  test  its  full 
strength  last  year  Yp- 
silanti  and  Miami  have  _ 
been  added  to  the 
schedule  to  force  them 
to  the  limit.  Miami 
was  the  Buckeye 
Champion  last  year, 
while  Ypsilanti  was 
the  Champion  of 
Michigan. 

Last  year’s  cham- 
pionship team  com- 
posed of  Manlove, 

V ing,  Dye,  Duncan, 

Richards  and  Webster 
have  all  returned.  Row 
Schwinn,  a letter  man 


of  two  years  ago,  has  returned  to  the 
squad.  A large  group  of  sophomores  are 
looking  fine  just  now.  They  are  Hammel, 
Bill  Ray,  Sprague,  Henney,  Scovill, 
Jacobson  and  Meyer. 

The  Yeomen’s  first  meet  will  be  on  the 
12th  of  October  with  Mount  Union  and 
Bowling  Green  as  our  visitors.  Oberlin 
defeated  Mount  Union  last  year,  but  cross 
country  is  new  at  Bowling  Green  so  their 
strength  is  unknown. 

On  the  19th  of  October  Oberlin  will 
again  attempt  to  upset  Ypsilanti  on  their 
own  course.  Oberlin  hasn’t  defeated 
Ypsilanti  since  1927. 

The  last  meet  in  October  is  with  Case 
at  Cleveland. 


NEW  COACHES 

One  of  the  recognized  needs  in  the 
athletic  situation  in  Oberlin  has  been  ade- 
quate coaching  help,  particularly  in  foot- 
ball. In  the  past  years  Oberlin  has  al- 
ways played  schools  that  have  had  more 
coaching  help  than  we  have  had  here  at 
Oberlin. 

This  condition  has  been  ameliorated  to 
a great  extent  this  fall  by  the  addition  of 
two  new  instructors  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  who  are  both  coach- 
ing football. 

Roy  Oen  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  1933  where  he  played 
center  and  was  captain  of  the  team  in  his 
senior  year.  After  graduating  from  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  he 
spent  two  years  as  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics  at  Hibbing  High 
School,  Hibbing,  Minnesota.  Besides 
coaching  the  varsity  line,  Oen  will  coach 
freshman  basketball  and  help  with  swim- 
ming during  the  winter. 

Richard  Jamerson  of  Rice  Institute  is 
coach  of  the  freshman  football  squad. 
Dick  was  named  as  half-back  on  the  All- 
Southwest  Conference  Team  in  1931. 
After  graduating  from  Rice  in  1932  he 
secured  his  M.A.  in  physical  education  at 
Columbia  University.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  been  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics  at  James  Hogg 
Junior  High  School  in  Houston,  Texas.  Be- 
sides coaching  freshman  football  Dick  will 
be  coach  of  swimming  during  the  winter. 
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The  English  Department 
Keeps  in  Step 

— Continued  from  page  5 

This  innovation  in  our  departmental 
curriculum  is  an  experiment.  If  we  were 
to  judge  on  the  basis  of  undergraduate 
election — which  is  only  a partial  index,  at 
best— we  are  meeting  a long-felt  want.'  If 
we  honestly  feel,  after  sufficient  experi- 
ence, that  we  can  present  this  material 
consistently  with  our  general  aims,  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so. 

In  all  our  work,  modern  and  classical 
alike,  composition  and  literature,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  be  practical,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I have  already  employed  the 
term,  without  being  vocational.  We  have 
no  courses  in  “business”  English,  no 
course  in  the  writing  of  advertising,  nor 
in  the  contriving  of  scenarios.  Perhaps 
we  should  include  such  offerings ; but  I 
do  not  believe  so.  In  this  connection  I 
am  profoundly  of  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
partment of  English  should  harmonize  in 


its  fundamental  aims  with  what  I take 
to  be  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole:  training  in  the  liberal  arts.  We 
are  deeply  persuaded  that  we  can  do  most 
for  our  students  by  inducting  them  into 
the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  cultivated 
citizens  of  the  world,  making  them  aware 
of  the  permanent  values  of  existence, 
and  leaving  to  institutions  of  a more  spe- 
cialized nature  the  particular  preparation 
for  the  crafts  and  the  trades  and  the 
professions. 

Let  me  call  the  roll,  in  conclusion,  of 
the  members  of  the  staff.  Professor 
Wager,  having  now  added  to  bis  other 
dignities  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus, 
has  come  home  from  his  sojourn  in  Italy 
and  will  still  be  available,  I trust,  for  con- 
tinued counsel  and  afternoon  tea.  Pro- 
fessors Sherman,  Mack,  and  Taft  are 
here,  though  Professor  Mack  is  to  be  ab- 
sent on  Sabbatical  leave  for  the  second 
semester.  Professor  McLaughlin  and 
Mrs.  Lampson,  after  a summer  abroad, 
Mr.  McLaughlin  buried  in  scholarly  re- 
search in  the  British  Museum,  Mrs. 


Lampson  touring  Great  Britain  with  her 
son,  have  returned  to  us.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Jones  is  to  be  away  for  the  year,  having 
won  a fellowship  with  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies;  and  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  continues  his  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bon- 
giorno,  Mr.  Diekhoff,  Mr.  Shaver  (after 
an  absence  of  two  years  at  Harvard), 
Mr.  Singleton,  and  Mr.  K.  F.  Williams 
are  once  more  hard  at  work. 

It  is  not,  I think,  irrelevant  to  say  that 
we  have  come  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
close  corporation,  exceptionally  harmon- 
ious in  our  relations  with  one  another. 
Violent  differences  of  opinion  do  crop  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  mid-morning  coffee 
symposiums  and  at  other  equally  innocu- 
ous gatherings.  But  in  the  main  we  get 
along  with  one  another  remarkably  well. 
Indeed,  I am  tempted  to  believe  that  some 
considerable  part  of  whatever  achieve- 
ment may  be  thought  to  be  ours  as  one 
department  in  the  institution  may  be 
credited  to  the  esprit  de  corps  that  has  so 
far  been  our  fortune.  My  own  devout 
hope  is  that  it  may  continue. 


ATHLETIC  TICKETS 

AII-the-Year  athletic  tickets,  including  a reserved  seat  to  all  home 
football  and  basketball  games,  have  this  year  been  reduced  to  $5.45, 
including  Federal  and  State  tax. 

Alumni  not  desiring  the  basketball  and  spring  tickets  may  purchase 
a Football  Season  ticket,  with  a reserved  seat  in  the  stadium,  for  $3.39 
including  tax.  Individual  reserved  tickets  for  home  games  $1.00,  General 
admission  75f'. 

Mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Athletic  Ticket  Office,  Warner 
Gymnasium,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


FOOTBALL,  1935 


OCTOBER  5 

Rochester  at  Oberlin 

OCTOBER  12 

Marietta  at  Oberlin 

OCTOBER  19 

Hamilton  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

OCTOBER  26 

Case  at  Cleveland 

NOVEMBER  2 

Wittenberg  at  Oberlin 

NOVEMBER  9 

Wooster  at  Wooster 

NOVEMBER  16 

Kenyon  at  Gambier 

NOVEMBER  23 

Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 


1935  CROSS  COUNTRY 

OCTOBER  12 

Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 
Bowling  Green  at  Oberlin 

OCTOBER  19 

Michigan  Normal  at  Ypsilanti 
OCTOBER  26 

Case  at  Cleveland 
NOVEMBER  2 

Miami  at  Oberlin 
NOVEMBER  9 

Wooster  at  Wooster 
NOVEMBER  16 

Muskingum  at  New  Concord 
NOVEMBER  23 

Ohio  Conference  Run  at  Oberlin 

1935  BASKETBALL 

JANUARY  1 1 

Marietta  at  Oberlin 
JANUARY  18 

Wittenberg  at  Springfield 


JANUARY  21 

Kenyon  at  Gambier 
JANUARY  25 

Wooster  at  Oberlin 
FEBRUARY  1 

Muskingum  at  Oberlin 
FEBRUARY  7 
Case  at  Oberlin 
FEBRUARY  14 

Allegheny  at  Meadville 
FEBRUARY  15 
Hiram  at  Hiram 
FEBRUARY  18 

Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 
FEBRUARY  21 

Gray  Memorial  at  Oberlin 
FEBRUARY  22 

Western  Reserve  at  Cleveland 
FEBRUARY  25 

Denison  at  Granville 
FEBRUARY  29 

Otterbein  at  Oberlin 


COME  TO  HOMECOMING  NOVEMBER  2 


FOR  OCTOBER  1935 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


Philip  Mayer,  '36 
President  Student  Council 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  years  since 
the  1933  Centennial  is  in  store  for  the 
campus  this  fall.  Student  interest  in 
extra-curricular  activity  seems  destined  to 
reach  a four-year  high.  Probably  a con- 
tributing factor  to  this  will  be  the  quad- 
rennial Mock  Convention,  tentatively  set 
for  next  May. 

With  this  in  view  the  politically-minded 
organizations  including  the  Public  Affairs 
Society,  the  Peace  Society,  the  National 
Student  League,  the  Progressive  Union, 
and  two  of  the  campus  publications,  the 
Review  and  the  Olympian,  expect  to  place 
issues  and  platforms  squarely  before  the 
student  body.  Not  only  will  these  bodies 
discuss  national  politics,  but  also  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  world  peace. 

Guiding  the  organizations  is  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  This  group,  under  the 
presidency  of  Phil  Mayer,  will  undertake 
the  preliminary  outlining  of  the  Mock 
Convention.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Council  expects  to  renew  the  Campus 
Mixer,  and  to  undertake  an  investigation 
into  the  financial  relationship  of  the 
Council  to  college  publications. 

It’s  convention  year  on  the  campus,  for 
besides  the  Mock  Convention,  the  Public 
Affairs  Convention  of  Ohio  will  convene 
here  in  the  spring,  with  Glen  Jorgenson, 
’36,  as  chairman,  and  the  Northern  Ohio 
members  of  the  College  Newspaper  As- 
sociation will  be  guests  of  the  Review 
this  fall. 

Carl  Helms,  ’36,  president  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Society,  is  mapping  out  an  active 
political  program  for  his  club.  One  task 
will  be  to  build  up  propaganda  for  the 
Mock  Convention.  During  this  summer 
Helms  made  a survey  of  absentee  ballot- 
ing laws  in  the  forty-eight  states  pre- 
paratory to  having  every  student  voter 


year. 

The  social  whirl  re- 
volves around  the  usual 
number  of  class  proms, 
house  formals  and  recs, 
and  Review  All-Colleges 
and  tea-dances.  With  the 
exception  of  the  formals 
most  of  these  affairs  are 
held  in  the  new  $2,228 
Rec  Hall  in  the  Men’s 
Building  where  the  old 
men’s  commons  was  lo- 


cast a ballot  in  the  presidential  election. 
The  P.  A.  also  expects  to  bring  a number 
of  noted  men  from  political  circles  to 
the  campus  this  fall. 

With  a European  War  imminent,  wise- 
crackers  in  Oberlin  have  given  the  Peace 
Society  two  weeks  to  live  before  it  turns 
into  a militant  ROTC  unit.  Despite  this, 
President  James  Nelson  feels  that  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  mobilize  peace  senti- 
ment in  Oberlin. 

Besides  the  political  groups  which  will 
be  active  on  the  campus,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  organizations  which  are 
developing  more  intensive  schedules  for 
the  year.  Among  these  is  the  Dramatic 
Association,  headed  by  Leroy  Graf.  One 
of  the  major  productions  of  the  year 
which  is  under  consideration  at  present 
is  a Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta  to 
take  place  sometime  in  November  or  De- 
cember. In  addition  to  this,  the  usual 
Commencement  Play,  a “heavy”  modern 
drama,  and  an  inter-class  one-act  play 
contest  appear  on  the  Association’s  sched- 
ule. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  will  again  pre- 
sent its  International  Night;  it  is  probable 
that  M.  M.  Metcalf  Club  will  stage  an- 
other Zoological  demonstration  next 
spring;  the  Hi-O-Hi  Annual  staff  has 
already  begun  another  year  of  photo- 
graphic recording  of  student  life;  the 
"liberal”  organizations,  the  National  Stu- 
dent League  and  the  Progressive  Union 
are  anticipating  an  open  season  for  ex- 
pressing their  views. 

Both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.W.  C.  A. 
will  continue  to  direct  the  religious  and 
non-dating  social  affairs.  According  to 
the  present  set-up,  the  Y’s  are  directly 
responsible  for  all  Vesper  Services.  Larry 
Gill  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Betty  Bur- 
roughs of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  looking 
forward  to  a return  to  the  old  evening 
vespers  which  were  dropped  a few  years 
ago  for  those  of  the  afternoon.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  for  the  second  year  con- 
tinue the  promotion  of  Square  Dances  at 
regular  intervals. 

Conspicuous  among  non-dating  affairs, 
arc  the  All-College  Sings,  renewed  last 
spring.  Several  of  these  are  in  prospect 
for  the  year  with  “Jack”  Wirkler  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  Student  Coun- 
cil has  set  the  renewal  of  the  Campus 
Mixer  for  Oct.  10.  Fin- 
ancial conditions  contrib- 
uted to  its  omission  last 


cated.  House  Formals  as  usual  will  be 
at  cither  the  Oberlin  Inn  or  the  sponsor- 
ing house.  Adequate  music  for  these 
dances  is  provided  by  the  two  college 
dance  bands;  Larry  Gill  and  his  orchestra 
and  Adam  West  and  his  Oberlin  Knights. 

Each  of  the  more  formal  musical  or- 
ganizations plans  a tour  this  year.  1 he 
Varsity  Woman's  Glee  Club  plans  to 
make  a trip  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  dur- 
ing spring  vacation.  At  present  the 
Christmas  tour  of  the  Men  s Glee  Club 
can  not  be  divulged,  but  rumors  indicate 
something  unusual.  No  definite  plans 
have  as  yet  been  formulated  regarding 
the  A Cappella  Choir  Junket. 

The  campus  literary  magazine,  the 
Olympian,  will  make  its  first  appearance 
under  Editor  James  Nelson  and  Business 
Manager  Carl  Helms  about  the  first  of 
November.  Issued  as  a quarterly  last 
year,  the  Olympian  now  boasts  salaried 
staff  heads.  The  payment  of  the  editor 
and  business  manager  was  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  the  University 
of  Kentucky  literary  magazine,  the  Tran- 
sylvanian, after  a careful  study  of  col- 
lege magazines,  rated  the  Olympian  best 
m the  United  States. 

Responsible  for  all  of  the  news  con- 
cerning the  multifarious  activities  de- 
scribed above  is  the  Review,  under  the 
direction  of  Allen  Bailey  and  Don  Wil- 
liams. Because  of  the  increased  amount 
of  newsworthy  topics  the  Review  has  this 
year  gone  to  eight  columns.  In  addition 
to  the  campus  news,  the  Review  is  also 
carrying  national  and  international  news 
as  reported  by  the  United  Press.  Al- 
though not  the  pioneer  in  the  L’nited 
States,  the  Review  leads  the  way  among 
Ohio  colleges  in  bringing  this  daily  wire 
service  to  the  campus.  On  days  other 
than  Tuesday  and  Friday,  those  of  publi- 
cation, the  bulletins  are  placed  in  the 
windows  at  13  N.  Main  Street.  This  wire 
service  was  installed  last  spring.  Newly 
renovated  offices,  with  desks,  indirect 
lighting,  partitions,  bulletin  boards,  and 
adequate  typewriters  assist  in  producing 
the  Review. 

How  do  Oberlin  students  maintain  their 
high  scholastic  averages  with  so  many 
fields  of  extra-curricular  activity  in  which 
to  enter?  It’s  hard  to  say  right  now. 
Wait  till  the  final  grades  come  out  next 
June.  . . . 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Church  at  Fouday 


It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  just 
how  many  of  us  really  know  how  this 
College  came  to  have  such  a name  and 
what  it  stands  for.  The  name  of  a 
servant  of  God  and  man,  whose  field  of 
labor  was  in  a small  mountain  parish  in 
the  Vosges  Mountains  in  northeastern 
France,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  us,  and 
then  was  flung  far  out  across  the  Pacific 
to  Oberlin-in- China.  Every  good  Ober- 
linite  probably  has  at  least  a little  curi- 
osity about  the  place  where  Jean-Frederic 
Oberlin  lived  and  wrought,  and  some  of 
the  Faculty  at  least,  have  made  a pil- 
grimage to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  which 
might  be  translated  Rockmere,  or  Rock- 
dale, Rockland,  a mountainous  region, 
about  14  square  miles  in  area  sur- 
rounding an  old  castle  called  la  Roche. 
The  district  is  located  about  30  miles 
from  Strasbourg,  along  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal routes  leading  west  through  the 
Vosges.  Professors  Fiske,  Fitch,  Fuller- 
ton, Kessler,  Thornton,  and  doubtless 
others  who  might  be  named,  have  all 
spent  more  or  less  time  there.  As  a re- 
sult of  some  of  these  visits,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege sent  gifts  to  two  of  the  chapels  in 
the  Parish,  that  of  Waldersbach,  best 
known  because  Oberlin  preached  there 
most  frequently  and  lived  in  the  parson- 


Oberl  in  Pilgrims  at 
an  Oberlin  Shrine 


age  near-by,  and  that  of  Belmont 
higher  up  on  the  mountain  slopes.  But 
our  patronymic  saint  is  buried  in  the 
little  cemetery  besides  the  church  of 
Fouday,  a village  which  lies  much  lower 
in  the  main  valley  than  Waldersbach. 
The  College  had  never  done  anything  to 
mark  its  interest  in  the  grave  of  our 
ancestor  or  the  community  which  sur- 
rounds the  shrine.  I believe  that  it  was 
Professor  Thornton  who  was  more  im- 
pressed than  others  by  this  fact,  and  who 
had  some  conversation  about  it  with  the 
pastor  who  was  then  at  Fouday.  Some- 
what later  there  was  a change  of  pastors, 
and  the  new  incumbent  looking  about  him, 
partly  through  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  found 
that  there  was  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  especially  of  the 
parsonage  which  he  was  supposed  to  in- 
habit. 

Being  aware  of  the  connection  between 
Alsace  and  Oberlin  in  America,  pastor 
Kappler  wrote  to  President  Wilkins,  in- 
dicating that  if  Oberlin  College  were  in- 
clined to  be  generous  toward  his  parish, 
pastor  and  parishioners  would  be  in  a 
very  receptive  mood.  This  letter  was 
read  in  Faculty  meeting,  and  did  not  seem 
to  create  a tidal  wave  of  generosity.  But 
the  idea  was  caught  up  again  by  Pro- 
fessor Thornton,  and  passed  on  to  the 
members  of  the  French  House  family, 
and  to  other  teachers  and  students  of 
French,  who  were  ultimately  able  to  find 
numerous  persons  willing  to  contribute. 
The  fund  was  increased  by  a grant  of 
$15.00  voted  by  the  present  Student  Coun- 
cil. President  Wilkins,  Dr.  Bohn,  and  other 
Faculty  members  cooperated  in  the  selec- 
tion of  an  appropriate  gift,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Victor  Monod, 
of  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  a beauti- 
ful silver  communion  cup  was  purchased 
and  suitably  engraved  for  presentation 
to  the  parish  of  Fouday.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  some  Oberlin  pilgrims  were  in 
Europe  at  this  time  and  others  were  soon 
to  go  there,  and  some  of  these  pilgrims 
were  reasonably  familiar  with  the  French 
language.  The  speaker  and  Mrs.  Jame- 
son were  already  in  France,  Professor 
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PROFESSOR  R.  P.  JAMESON 

and  Mrs.  Horton  were  going  over.  All 
of  us  wished  to  go  to  Strasbourg,  and  the 
Oberlin  country.  Thus  it  seemed  very 
easy  to  give  a personal  touch  to  the 
delivery  of  this  gift,  and  so  the  mission 
was  entrusted  to  us. 

But  the  mission,  like  many  others,  was 
not  unattended  by  difficulties.  The  four 
bf  us  in  Cherbourg  were  unable  to  prevail 
upon  the  customs  officials  to  let  us  carry 
the  cup  to  its  destination  unimpeded,  for 
there  is  a law  in  France,  which  is  a very 
good  law  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
buy  articles  supposed  to  be  made  of 
gold  and  silver,  that  the  genuineness  and 
fineness  of  those  articles  must  be  at- 
tested by  a hall-mark  stamped  upon  them 
by  a government  service  existing  for  that 
purpose.  But  in  this  case,  it  meant  that 
Oberlin’s  gift  had  to  be  shipped  to  Paris, 
and  that  Professor  Horton  and  I had  to 
do  a deal  of  tramping,  riding,  persuading, 
arguing,  and  finally  paying,  before  I was 
allowed  to  clamp  the  gift  to  my  bosom  a 
couple  of  hours  before  we  had  to  start  to 
Strasbourg. 

Once  arrived  in  Strasbourg,  on  Sat- 
urday, June  22  last,  and  having  ascer- 
tained with  some  difficulty  the  where- 
abouts of  a couple  of  portemanteaux 
shipped  by  rail,  we  were  delightfully  en- 
tertained by  Professor  and  Mme.  Monod, 
who  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  meet  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Strasbourg,  where  Pro- 
fessor Horton  had  been  a student.  Our 
conversations  were  mostly  in  French, 
but  we  were  surprised  to  find  how  many 
of  these  colleagues  and  their  wives  were 
able  to  speak  and  understand  English. 
Of  course  almost  all  of  them  spoke  Ger- 
man also.  Needless  to  say,  the  chance  to 
discuss  subjects  of  common  interest,  to 
get  the  ideas  and  to  try  to  answer  the 
questions  of  our  colleagues  was  highly- 
prized.  Dean  Strohl,  of  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  had  brought  with  him  a 
manuscript  letter  in  which  J.  F.  Oberlin 
explains  to  his  mother  the  urgency  of  a 
call  which  he  felt  to  come  to  America  as 
a missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Ebenezcr, 
Georgia. 


Group 

around 
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The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  took  with 
us  in  the  auto  Mme.  Monod  and  started 
for  Fouday.  We  made  an  early  start  so 
as  to  have  time  to  drive  up  to  a famous 
viewpoint  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  the 
convent  of  Saintc-Odilc.  This  climb  is 
quite  a test  of  an  automobile,  on  account 
of  the  long,  stiff  grades  which  have  to 
he  negotiated.  We  reached  the  top,  not 
without  a little  stuttering  on  the  part  of 
the  motor,  and  had  a marvelous  view 
of  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and  the  adjoining 
mountain  slopes.  The  rich  plain  spread 
out  before  us  was  a mosaic  of  green  and 
yellow  fields,  the  mountains  were  robed  in 
forests  of  the  famous  sa pins  (fir-trees) 
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of  Alsace.  If  you  are  moved  by  vast 
spaces  and  shouldering  heights,  you  would 
be  thrilled  by  the  panorama,  as  we  were. 

But  we  had  to  push  on.  So  that  we 
might  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  our  guide  directed  us 
over  the  route  via  the  Hohwald,  or  Upper 
Forest.  This  is  an  extremely  scenic 
route,  but  one  which  keeps  the  chauffeur 
on  the  qui  vive.  As  I was  the  chauffeur, 
there  were  moments  when,  though  I am 
a great  lover  of  mountain  scenery,  I had 
a pronounced  desire  to  find  some  route 
which  was  not  quite  so  heaven-searching. 

However,  we  got  to  Fouday  on  time, 
about  2 :30  p.m.,  and  drove  at  once  to  the 
residence  of  Pastor  Freund,  now  retired, 
formerly  pastor  at  Schirmeck  not  far 
away.  We  were  presently  greeted  here 
by  tile  local  committee  and  ere  long 
started  for  the  chapel.  Our  party  had 
now  become  large  enough  to  make  a little 
procession.  Before  we  had  gone  far,  we 
were  stopped  by  a vestryman  of  the 
parish,  who  told  us  that  we  were  not 
supposed  to  appear  in  the  main  street  of 
the  village  until  the  bell  should  ring,  at 
precisely  three  o'clock.  Ring  it  did  and 
right  lustily,  so  then  we  proceeded,  past 
the  cheerful  little  cottages,  past  many  a 
solid  pile  of  firewood  heaped  up  already 
against  winter  weather,  across  the  bridge 
above  the  good-sized  stream  which  comes 
tumbling  down  the  mountain  here.  We 
were  greeted  rather  shyly  by  a few  of  the 
villagers.  We  soon  found  that  the  rest 
of  them  were  packed  into  the  chapel, 
waiting  for  our  arrival.  Just  outside 
the  chapel,  we  were  joined  by  a number 
of  friends  who  had  made  the  trip  from 
Strasbourg,  and  by  the  other  pastors  of 
the  region,  so  we  almost  had  a real  pro- 
cessional, though  I fear  the  participants 
were  about  as  much  out  of  step  as  is  our 
group  of  Trustees  and  honored  guests  in 
the  Commencement  procession. 

The  church  of  Fouday  is  a modest  little 
chapel,  but  the  altar  table  and  all  of  the 
interior  were  decorated  with  native  flow- 
ers, the  brave  little  organ  was  doing  its 
best  under  the  skilful  fingers  of  Pastor 
Mueller,  an  excellent  musician,  and  the 
closely-packed  rows  of  parishioners  had 
an  attitude  of  great  respect  and  reverence. 
They  seemed  to  realize  that  it  meant 
something  to  have  friends  come  from 
across  the  sea  to  pay  homage  to  Papa 
Oberlin,  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
fellowship.  To  us  it  was  at  once  touching 
and  inspiring  to  realize  that  a man  of  the 
great  intellectual  ability  of  Jean  Frederic 
Oberlin  had  devoted  his  talents,  his  whole 
life  to  humble  folk,  in  a small  parish, 
that  he  had  given  many  of  his  homely  and 
yet  lofty  sermons  in  this  very  place,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  modest  character  of 
his  surroundings  and  his  resources,  he 
had  accomplished  a work  so  great  that  his 
fame  had  spread  far  and  wide. 

After  the  invocation,  Pastor  Freund 
made  some  introductory  remarks.  He 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  various  in- 
habitants of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  were 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  homage 
paid  to  Oberlin.  They  considered  that 
to  point  out  how  much  he  had  accomp- 
lished was  to  indicate  at  what  a low  level 
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the  civilization  of  the  region  had  been. 
They  did  not  care  to  have  it  said  that 
Oberlin  had  civilized  their  forbearers. 
Then  Pastor  Freund  referred  to  Oberlin 
College  and  to  its  representatives  in  very 
flattering  terms,  and  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  in 
the  quest  for  larger  life  and  usefulness. 

After  a hymn  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  I could  observe  it 
was  100  per  cent  congregational  singing, 
your  speaker  gave  in  French  a brief 
address,  sketching  the  historical  circum- 
stances of  the  founding  of  the  College, 
and  the  reason  why  the  name  of  Oberlin 
was  chosen,  then  giving  a few  figures 
relative  to  the  administrative  and  teach- 
ing staff,  explaining  the  source  of  the 
idea  of  the  gift  and  the  way  in  which  the 
money  was  raised,  and  finally  the  diffi- 
culty we  had  had  in  getting  it  out  of  the 
customs  and  guarantee  services  in  Paris. 

After  an  organ  interlude,  Professor 
Horton,  also  speaking  French,  showed 
how  the  influence  of  Oberlin,  his  ideas  as 
to  the  combination  of  the  religious,  the 
scientific  and  the  practical  in  education 
and  in  living,  had  reached  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  parish,  to  lodge  finally 
in  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  There,  just  re- 
cently, study  of  the  life  of  Jean  Frederic 
Oberlin  had  furnished  valuable  sugges- 
tions which  were  quite  applicable  to  con- 
ditions in  China.  The  communion  cup, 
brought  as  a gift  from  Oberlin  College 
to  one  of  the  parishes  where  Oberlin 
labored  is  “first  of  all,  an  emblem  of  the 
friendship  and  of  the  fraternal  commun- 
ion in  Jesus  Christ  which  link  together 
Oberlin  College  in  America  with  the 
scene  of  Oberlin's  endeavors  in  Alsace,”  it 
expresses  besides  the  fraternal  commun- 
ion of  the  “three  Oberlins,”  equally  filled 
with  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  Jesus  Christ  whose  heirs 
we  are. 

The  characteristic  of  Jean  Frederic 
Oberlin  was  the  intimate  union  in  him  of 
evangelical  religion  with  the  love  of 
science  and  of  the  practical  arts.  This  is 
also  the  spirit  of  Oberlin  in  America  and 
of  Oberlin  in  China. 

In  accepting  the  gift,  Pastor  Kappler 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  parish  of 
Fouday,  indeed  of  all  the  five  parishes, 
because  all  these  parishes  were  much  in- 
terested in  the  manifestation  of  friend- 
ship from  afar.  With  the  passage  of 
time,  the  leaders  and  labors  of  the  past 
may  be  forgotten,  but  it  is  good  to  be 
reminded  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  from 
the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Oberlin  was 


man  for  the  glory  of  God.  I he  fact  that 
a great  American  college  takes  so  much 
interest  in  a remote  parish  of  Alsace 
shows  how  opportune  and  necessary  it  is 
to  throw  open  the  window,  look  beyond 
the  immediate  confines  of  the  parish,  clasp 
the  friendly  hands  which  are  outstretched, 
and  realize  by  a significant  gesture  the 
unity  of  Christian  churches. 

Then  Pastor  Kappler  handed  to  the 
Oberlin  representatives  a small  piece  of 
Alsatian  pottery,  in  which  had  been 
placed  a handful  of  earth  from  that  sur- 
rounding the  grave  of  John  Frederic 
Oberlin.  Two  girls  offered  large  bou- 
quets of  local  flowers  to  Mrs.  Horton  and 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  the  service  was  soon 
concluded.  Then  we  went  to  Oberlin’s 
grave,  and,  according  to  the  French  cus- 
tom, laid  down  upon  the  stone  which 
covers  it  a tribute  of  flowers.  There  fol- 
lowed by  a reception  for  us  where  we  met 
many  interesting  people,  some  of  whom 
had  been  in  America. 

Soon  we  were  back  in  Strasbourg.  The 
warmth  of  the  greeting  we  received,  the 
comments  of  members  of  the  parish  and 
of  visitors,  the  sincere  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  appreciation,  of  which  we  had 
the  fullest  evidence,  made  this  friendly 
gesture  on  the  part  of  Oberlin  College 
seem  a beautiful  and  valuable  action.  It 
meant  much  to  our  French  friends,  and  it 
should  mean  much  to  us  to  know  that 
they  look  to  us  with  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, as  do  we  to  that  Christian  educator 
who  walked  and  taught  among  the  Alsa- 
tian mountains  far  away.  Together  we 
try  to  attain  the  good  life,  and  thus  we 
are  members  one  of  another.  There  is 
much  that  I should  like  to  say  about 
Strasbourg  and  the  fine  people  we  met 
there.  We  owe  to  Professor  Menegoz 
and  M.  Hauz,  Director,  whose  wife  did 
us  the  honor  to  accompany  us,  a most 
interesting  visit  to  the  Alsatian  Museum, 
where  there  is  a reproduction  of  Oberlin’s 
study,  with  the  original  furniture.  Your 
representatives  were  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  speak  directly  to  these  French  people 
a message  of  fraternal  good-will  and  sym- 
pathetic interest,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
heritage  of  inspiration  which  came  to  us 
from  across  the  sea,  and  to  leave  in 
Oberlin's  parish  a tangible  recognition  of 
the  bond  that  links  us  to  them  and  to 
ail  who  seek  righteousness,  wisdom,  and 
honorable  living.  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  ex- 
emplified religion,  idealism,  education,  and 
hard  work.  May  such  ever  be  the  ideals 
of  the  institution  which  bears  his  name ! 


THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


One  of  the  first  tilings  which  a person 
notices  when  he  visits  Ming  Hsien  is 
the  energy,  the  vision,  and  the  progres- 
sive policy  of  the  whole  enterprise.  This 
spirit  is  manifested  in  many  ways  by  the 
administration,  faculty,  and  students. 
During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
very  definite  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
faculty  in  general,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  three  reasons : (a)  a de- 
termined effort  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  secure  teachers  of  the  highest 
caliber;  (b)  a larger  percentage  of  the 
faculty  is  composed  of  young  teachers, 
well-trained  in  the  various  Chinese  uni- 
versities; and  (c)  the  active  irresistible 
driving  power  of  Dr.  Y.  P.  Mei,  the  act- 
ing head  of  the  school  during  the  past 
year.  I think  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a great  deal  of  the  new  spirit  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Mei,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  type 
of  work  that  Ming  Hsien  is  trying  to  do, 
is  a steady  and  tireless  worker,  and  chal- 
lenges all  those  who  are  in  contact  with 
him  to  work  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 

The  standards  of  Ming  Hsien  are  much 
higher  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
schools  in  Shansi,  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents find  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
the  work  that  is  expected  of  them.  Prac- 
tically every  student  has  the  same  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  school — they  do  not 
have  enough  time  to  do  all  their  work. 
What  student  would  not  say  the  same 
thing  if  lie  had  seven  hours  of  classes 
every  day,  six  days  a week. 

Before  a visitor  even  reaches  the 
school,  he  will  pass  two  groups  of  mod- 
ern buildings  outside  the  school  wall 
proper,  and  yet  they  are  two  very  real 
and  important  factors  in  the  life  of  the 
school.  They  are  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  departments.  The  industrial 
work  is  the  younger  of  the  two  and  has 
been  a recognized  department  for  about 
three  years.  When  I first  arrived  at  the 
school  in  '33,  the  frontage  of  the  build- 
ing was  about  thirty  feet,  but  by  looking 
at  it  carefully,  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
department  expected  to  expand,  for  on 
each  side  there  were  places  left  for  the 
bricks  of  the  next  section  to  be  fitted 
into.  In  the  spring  of  '34  another  sec- 
tion of  the  building  was  completed,  and 
at  the  time  that  I left  the  school,  a third 
portion  was  nearing  completion,  so  that 
the  present  frontage  is  about  ninety  feet. 


If  the  building  were  to  be  transplanted  to 
an  American  environment,  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  I doubt  whether  the 
same  could  be  said  for  the  equipment  and 
tlie  methods  which  are  used,  for  the  con- 
ditions are  different,  and  China  and 
America  are  two  different  places. 

The  students  may  choose  whether  they 
wish  to  work  with  iron  or  wood,  and 
then  each  student  takes  one  part  of  the 
article  which  the  department  as  a whole 
is  producing.  The  plan  is  not  to  teach 
the  student  the  whole  process  so  that 
after  he  leaves  the  school  he  will  be 
able  to  go  out  and  set  up  in  business  fo>- 
himself.  Rather  it  is  to  give  the  student 
a taste  of  that  type  of  work,  with  the 
hope  that  he  may  sec  the  advantage  of 
it,  the  need  for  it,  and  wish  to  continue 
the  study  of  it  after  leaving  Middle 
School. 

The  agricultural  department  under  the 
direction  of  Ray  Moyer  has  been  a 
separate  department  in  the  school  for 
about  eight  years,  and  each  year  has  seen 
a steady  and  constant  development,  so 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  largest  depart- 
ment in  the  school  from  the  standpoint 
of  finances  and  staff.  During  the  winter 
months  the  students  work  in  the  class- 
room, and  then  in  the  spring  and  fall 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  things  which  they 
have  learned.  Since  most  of  the  students 
come  from  a farming  area,  the  things 
which  they  learn  here  can  be  carried 
back  to  their  villages  or  homes,  and  some 
practical  use  can  actually  be  made  of 
their  training.  The  student  not  only 
learns  how  to  care  for  the  crops  in  the 
field,  but  is  also  taught  something  about 
animal  husbandry,  poultry  raising,  fruit 
growing,  and  lastly  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  and  the  value  of  selection  and 
the  keeping  of  records. 

1 think  that  I need  not  say  a great 
deal  about  the  results  of  the  work  that 
has  already  been  completed.  Because  of 
their  ability  to  live  and  thrive  under 
somewhat  adverse  conditions,  the  raising 
of  sheep  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry in  Shansi.  Mr.  Moyer,  by  cross- 
ing the  native  with  the  imported  Ram- 
bouillct,  has  increased  both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  wool.  With  the 
grains — millet,  wheat,  and  kaoliang- — 
there  is  constant  experimentation  and 
selection,  with  the  result  that  already 


certain  of  the  crops  have  yielded  as  much 
as  a fifty  per  cent  increase  over  the  com- 
mon native  grade. 

But  after  the  results  are  obtained,  only 
a half  of  the  work  is  accomplished,  for 
the  next  thing  is  to  get  the  farmers  to 
adopt  the  seed  or  the  new  animals,  and 
for  this  purpose  a very  definite  extension 
program  is  organized.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  a member  of  the  department 
whose  business  was  to  go  through  the 
villages  and  teach  the  farmers  how  to 
use  the  new  methods  and  materials.  Now, 
I think  that  the  policy  is  turning  more 
toward  the  use  of  fairs  for  this  type  of 
work.  Here  the  results  of  many  years 
of  labor  are  shown  to  the  farmers,  and 
they  seem  to  be  quite  willing  and  eager 
to  learn.  At  these  fairs,  not  only  is  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  department  ex- 
hibited, but  also  the  products  of  the  in- 
dustrial department.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  two 
departments  aim  to  cooperate  in  their 
work.  The  agricultural  department  shows 
the  increased  yield  which  results  from 
plowing  with  a foreign  type  of  plow. 
The  industrial  department  then  exhibits 
a foreign  type  of  plow  which  turns  a 
seven  inch  furrow  as  compared  with  the 
five  inch  one  dug  (not  turned)  by  the 
native  plough.  Its  use  will  also  be 
demonstrated.  It  might  be  well  to  add 
here  that  the  department  heads  realize 
the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers 
among  whom  they  are  working,  and  the 
experimental  work  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment consists  in  trying  to  produce 
the  cheapest  and  strongest  material  that 
can  be  used  in  the  production  of  the 
ploughs  and  other  products. 

Of  the  1933  representatives,  Gertrude 
Cheney  and  Joseph  Hamilton,  the  former 
remains  in  China  for  a third  year,  and 
the  latter  has  just  returned  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

For  the  first  time  Obcrlin  will  have 
th  ree  returned  Shansi  representatives  on 
the  camous  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
Jane  Smith  and  Betty  James,  who  were 
here  last  year,  and  Dick  Irwin  ('32' 
who  has  just  returned  after  spen  'ing  a 
third  year  in  China,  teoching  in  an 
academy  in  Peking. 
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And  is  all  this  work  worth  the  time 
which  is  spent?  Are  the  people  accept- 
ing  it?  A decided  “Yes  . I* or  the 
products  of  both  departments  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  Lint  this  is 
nut  the  most  important  thing.  1 o my 
mind  the  more  important  is  the  recog- 
nition which  the  agricultural  department 
is  receiving  from  both  the  provincial  and 
national  governments.  In  the  past  it  has 
not  always  been  easy  to  get  them  to  co- 
operate with  the  work  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  school.  This  has  usually 
been  because  the  government  men  were 
second  rate  and  were  not  interested  in 
their  work  or  the  work  that  the  school 
was  endeavoring  to  do.  In  both  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time,  new  men  have 
come  to  the  front  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  the  agricultural  problem,  and 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  school. 
Instead  of  each  going  along  by  itself 
and  perhaps  repeating  the  work  of  the 
other,  each  will  now'  have  the  results  of 
the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  others.  The  national  government  is 
now  making  an  effort  to  establish  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country  for  the  im- 
provement of  various  crops,  and  should 
that  actually  happen,  Ming  Hsien  will  be 
chosen  as  the  representative  in  Shansi, 
and  that  recognition  will  undoubtedly  be 
accompanied  by  financial  grants  to  carry 
on  experimental  work. 

As  I look  back  over  the  past  two 
years  to  consider  what  I personally  have 
done,  the  thing  which  looms  largest  in 
my  mind  is  the  teaching  of  English.  I 
deeply  regret  that  such  has  been  the 
case,  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  one 
has  finished  preparing  and  grading  test 
papers,  correcting  exercise  books,  and 
reading  compositions,  there  is  not  a great 
deal  of  time  left  for  other  things  during 
the  day.  This  has  been  especially  true 
during  the  last  year,  when,  because  of 
the  absence  of  Miss  Munger,  each  of  us 
was  forced  to  carry  a heavier  schedule 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
For  Robbins  and  me  it  meant  teaching 
twenty  hours  per  week  with  each  class 
averaging  more  than  twenty  pupils.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a half,  the  four 
English  teachers  have  shouldered  the  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  up  the  standards 
of  the  department,  and  during  the  past 
year,  I think  that  this  responsibility  was 
felt  more  keenly  than  before.  The  reason 
for  this  was  the  direct  result  of  certain 
criticisms  which  were  made  at  the  faculty 
retreat  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

At  that  time  two  departments,  mathe- 
matics and  English,  were  criticized  pri- 
marily for  the  number  of  students  which 
they  had  failed.  With  reference  only  to 
the  English  department  here,  it  was  fur- 


ther stated  that  although  Ming  Hsien 
ranked  at  the  top  of  the  schools  in 
Shansi,  when  compared  with  the  schools 
at  the  coast,  she  was  decidedly  below  the 
average.  What  was  the  reason?  No 
other  school  had  the  advantage  of  four 
full-time  foreign  English  teachers,  and 
vet  the  standard  of  English  at  the  school 
did  not  seem  to  be  up  where  it  ought  to 
be.  Naturally  this  was  followed  by  an- 
other tpiestion  from  one  of  the  teachers, 
“Then  why  have  so  many  foreign  Eng- 
lish. teachers?”  The  discussion  which 
followed  is  irrelevant  here,  but  you  may 
well  imagine  the  effect  which  it  had  upon 
the  four  more  or  less  inexperienced  Eng- 
lish teachers  who  were  listening.  On 
the  one  hand  we  were  urged  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  department,  and  on  the 
other  we  were  criticized  for  the  large 
number  of  students  which  we  failed  when 
we  tried  to  raise  the  standard. 

In  comparing  Ming  Hsien  with  the 
schools  at  the  coast,  1 think  that  there 
is  one  thing  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked, i.e.,  the  students  at  the  coast  seem 
to  have  a higher  I.Q.  than  those  in  the 
interior,  and  also  at  the  coast  they  have 
a better  opportunity  to  use  the  English 
which  they  do  know.  In  the  interior  the 
only  time  that  they  use  their  English  is 
in  the  classroom,  or  when  they  come  to 
the  room  of  the  English  teacher. 

And  during  the  past  year,  regardless 
of  the  time  that  was  spent  on  English, 
there  was  time  to  have  students  come  to 
the  house  in  the  evening.  During  the 
first  semester  there  were  three  groups 
of  students  coming  to  the  house  every 
week.  Two  of  them  came  twice  a week 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  conversa- 
tion which  they  themselves  directed. 
Usually  the  questions  which  they  asked 
were  about  America,  the  people  and 
their  customs,  and  occasionally  there 
were  questions  about  Christianity  and  the 
Bible.  The  other  group  which  came  in 
once  a week  was  a reading  group  which 
I tried  to  organize,  but  the  difficult  thing 
about  this  was  to  find  something  that 
was  interesting  and  mature  enough  for 
them,  and  still  within  the  limits  of  their 
vocabularies.  The  only  thing  that  was 
suitable  was  other  English  books,  and  I 
did  not  care  to  use  those  because  of  the 
classroom  atmosphere  which  they  imme- 
diately created.  If  the  question  were 
asked  why  these  students  came  to  the 
room,  I am  afraid  that  I would  not  be 
able  to  answer.  Those  who  came  were 
usually  those  who  were  interested  in 
English,  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons 
that  they  came  was  to  improve  their 
conversational  English.  I hope  that  they 
got  something  more  from  our  little 
meetings ; I know  that  I did ! 

One  of  the  first  things  which  a for- 


eigner notices  when  he  visits  such  a 
school  in  China  is  the  development  of 
patriotism.  The  Primary  School  has 
charge  of  the  chapel  program,  and  all 
the  little  tots  stand  up  and  sing  a song, 
■'Kill  the  Japanese,”  which  is  the  only 
one  which  brings  a noisy  applause  from 
the  students.  Or  the  English  teacher 
will  give  a subject  to  his  class  for  a 
composition,  and  the  majority  of  them 
will  come  back  the  next  day  with  their 
compositions  about  “saving  China.  It 
makes  little  difference  what  the  subject 
is,  it  will  be  related  in  some  way  to  this 
central  idea  which  they  have.  To  most 
of  them,  “saving  China”  means  the 
building  up  of  the  army  and  navy  so 
that  they  are  as  strong  as  those  of  other 
countries,  and  then  all  of  China  s prob- 
lems will  be  solved— by  the  sword. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  type  of  psy- 
chology that  is  being  built  up  in  the 
youth  of  China.  Every  opportunity 
which  I had  in  the  classroom  and  in  the 
chapel  talk  that  I was  asked  to  give,  I 
tried  to  show  them  that  most  of  the 
people  of  the  world  were  just  the  same 
as  they,  that  they  had  the  same  loves 
and  hates,  desires  and  antipathies,  ambi- 
tions and  discouragements.  If  every 

people  could  only  see  other  nationalities 
as  they  see  their  friends  about  them 
every  day,  I think  that  a great  deal 
would  be  accomplished  toward  building 
up  world  peace,  but,  when  one  of  the 
modern  nations  is  daily  penetrating  fur- 
ther into  Chinese  territory  and  every 
nation  is  rapidly  increasing  its  fighting 
force,  you  can  readily  judge  how  they 
accept  such  words.  Regardless  of  their 
reputation  for  being  a patient  and  peace- 
loving  people,  the  Chinese  youth  are  fol- 
lowing the  example  which  has  been  set 
up  by  the  Western  nations. 

At  the  time  that  I left  China,  the 
feeling  was  pretty  strong  against  Japan. 
We  all  disapproved  of  what  Japan  was 
doing,  and  unconsciously  we  transferred 
some  of  our  hatred  to  those  unfortunate 
Japanese  whom  we  met  on  the  streets. 
And  then  we  stopped  in  Japan  and  found 
a people  that  was  kind-hearted,  hos- 
pitable, polite,  and  very  artistic.  The 
little  that  we  talked  about  tbe  Chinese 
situation  we  found  that  most  of  them 
knew  almost  nothing  about  the  things 
which  were  so  revolting  to  us  in  China. 
They  did  not  know  what  their  govern- 
ment was  doing  or  why,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  continue  to  hold  the  same 
attitude  toward  them  which  we  felt  to- 
ward the  government.  If  the  English 
teachers  could  somehow  make  the  stu- 
dents realize  this,  to  my  mind  it  would 
be  the  greatest  contribution  that  they 
could  make. 
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HONORED  ALUMNI 


Adena  Miller  Rich,  ’ll 

An  Obcrlin  woman  has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  position  of  the  dean  of  American 
social  workers,  the  late  Jane  Addams. 
Those  who  know  Adena  Miller  Rich,  as 
a friend  or  through  her  business  associa- 
tions, will  agree  with  the  trustees  of 
Hull  House  in  the  wisdom  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Her  long  association  with 
Hull  House  and  her  many  years  of  per- 
sonal friendship  for  its  founder  coupled 
with  her  own  unusual  capabilities  have 
made  her  a logical  choice  for  the  most 
important  post  in  social  work. 

She  has  been  director  of  the  Immi- 
grant’s Protective  league  of  Chicago  for 
ten  years,  a position  which  she  will  re- 
tain. She  is  also  a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Illinois  Commit- 
tee on  citizenship  and  naturalization, 
chairman  of  the  section  on  immigration 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  a member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Illinois  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  of  the  Woman’s  City  Club 
of  Chicago.  In  1934  she  was  appointed 
trustee  of  Oberlin  College. 

Because  Mrs.  Rich  was  out  of  the  city 
and  could  not  be  reached  for  an  inter- 
view, the  Alumni  Magazine  was  forced 
to  postpone  until  its  November  issue  the 
complete  story  of  her  interesting  life  and 
achievements. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Connolly,  ’12 

Oberlin  is  honored  in  the  selection  of  a 
distinguished  graduate,  Dr.  Joseph  Peter 
Connolly,  as  the  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines.  One  who  has 
known  him  and  his  work  intimately, 
writes  of  his  appointment  under  the  title, 
“The  Builder  of  the  Superstructure” : 

“As  coadjutor  to  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Harra 
in  the  State  School  of  Mines,  during 
the  past  sixteen  years  of  his  identity 
with  the  institution,  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  the  mantle  of  the  former 
beloved  president,  should  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  Dr.  Joseph  Peter  Connolly, 
recently  elevated  from  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  institution  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

Intimately  connected  with  former 
President  O’Harra,  not  only  as  as- 
sistant, but  also  as  personal  friend,  and 
possessing  very  much  the  same  ideals 
as  to  the  purpose  of  education,  Dr. 
Connolly  was  the  trusted  lieutenant  who 
helped  formulate  and  put  into  reality 
the  aims  and  plans  by  which  the  State 
School  of  Mines  was  transformed  into 
a real  technical  school. 

He  has  the  advanced  concept  of 
specialized  training  to  fit  men  to  meet 
the  practical  problems  that  they  will 
meet  in  this  changing  world.  He  had 
much  to  do  with  adapting  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  institution  to  the  need  of  the 
times  and  to  encourage  intensification 
of  study  in  pure  engineering. 


1 he  result  was  the  adaptation  by  the 
school  of  a course  that  is  not  only 
fundamentally  sound  for  men  who  as- 
pire to  engage  in  engineering,  but  also 
for  the  man  who  intends  to  adapt  him- 
self to  a professional  and  business  voca- 
tion in  which  such  a grounding  is  es- 
sential. 

The  course  includes  English,  Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry,  Physics,  Engineering 
Drawing,  Surveying,  Geology,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Technical  Writing,  Public 
Speaking,  the  Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity, Mining  and  Metallurgy,  to- 
gether with  certain  languages  and  bi- 
ology. 

Never  before  was  there  a demand  in 
the  country  for  engineers  in  chemistry 
and  the  various  other  world’s  activities 
that  demand  men  of  specialized  skill  in 
solving  the  physical  problems  entrusted 
to  that  branch  of  science  and  it  is  to 
meet  this  demand  that  the  enlightened 
educational  policy  of  the  school  was  put 
in  practice. 

Dr.  Connolly  was  born  in  Cleveland 
Ohio  of  parents  who  were  of  fine  racial 
stock  and  of  American  Revolution  an- 
cestry. His  home  training  was  such  as 
to  inculcate  in  him  the  ideals  of  clean 
and  honest  living  and  right  thinking. 

Early  in  his  manhood  he  entered 
Oberlin  College,  an  institution  noted 
for  its  training  of  men  and  its  fine 
scholarship  and  earned  his  A.B.,  being 
an  assistant  instructor  at  the  same  time. 
He  then  entered  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, where  he  also  earned  his  A.M. 
degree,  and  at  Harvard  University  he 
was  made  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  specializing 
in  the  Geology  of  Ore  Deposits. 

He  was  also  an  instructor  of  geology 
at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Coming 
to  Rapid  City  he  taught  mineralogy, 
economic  geology,  petrology  and  metal- 
ifferous  deposits. 

Dr.  Connolly  is  gifted  with  the  abil- 
ity to  teach  and  to  impart  to  students 
the  practical  knowledge  he  has  obtained 
in  a wide  field  of  practical  research. 
He  is  an  eminently  practical  man  and 
has  executive  and  administrative  abil- 
ity of  a high  order.  He  is  democratic 
in  his  personality  and  wins  to  him  the 
friendships  of  faculty,  student  body, 
and  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he 
is  thrown  in  contact  in  the  every  day 
affairs  of  life.  He  has  high  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  a keen  interest  in  the 
progress  of  current  affairs  as  well  as  in 
those  of  his  profession. 

Especially  is  he  grounded  in  eco- 
nomics and  with  present  conditions  in 
the  Black  Hills  and  the  adjacent  miner- 
alized territory,  lie  realizes  that  there  is 
vast  opportunity  to  make  the  school,  its 
facilities,  faculty  and  students  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  not  only  this  area,  hut 
also  to  the  state  at  large. 

He  has  already  developed  a practical 


plan  for  field  work  in  the  various 
phases  of  engineering  that  when  put  in 
practice  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  institution  and  to  the  public  at 
large. 

A trained  educator,  he  has  the  youth 
and  the  physique,  as  well  as  the  in- 
itiative to  pioneer  in  teaching  so  as  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  change  that  arc 
now  going  on  in  the  yeasting  process 
of  an  ever  increasing  complexity  of 
civilization. 

His  attainment  of  his  present  respon- 
sible position  was  no  accident  of  favor, 
but  rather  the  reward  for  his  ability 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  particular  branch 
of  education  in  which  he  is  specializing. 
An  engineer  from  the  ground  up,  ac- 
quainted with  the  economic  side,  he  has 
impressed  the  student  body  of  the  insti- 
tution during  his  sixteen  years  as  in- 
structor and  assistant  president,  as  to 
his  worth  and  ability. 

Because  of  these  outstanding  quali- 
ties, too,  he  has  made  a similar  impres- 
sion upon  the  community  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  his  selection  as  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  met  with  such 
public  acclaim. 

President  Connolly  is  a fit  instrument 
to  usher  in  a new  era,  another  half 
century  of  even  greater  progress  and 
value  of  the  State  School  of  Mines.” 

Editor’s  Note:  We  regret  that  a photo- 
graph of  Dr.  Connolly  is  not  available. 

William  Avtzi  Dick,  ’90 

After  an  association  with  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  forty-three  years,  William 
Amzi  Dick  has  retired  from  service. 
He  entered  their  Student  Training  Course 
in  1892  immediately  after  receiving  his 
M.E.  degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  Cornell  University,  and  has  held 
many  positions  with  the  company  in  the 
Experimental  Engineering  Department, 
the  inspection  division,  Detail  Testing 
Department,  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Walker  Company,  designer  of  direct- 
current  machines  and  application  and  sales 
engineer.  In  1924  he  was  made  super- 
visor of  the  extension  courses  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry  for  the 
use  of  employees  and  the  outside  clientele. 

Mr.  Dick’s  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  industry  have  been  in  the  field  of 
direct-current  motors.  He  designed  the 
first  commercial  installation  of  direct- 
current  motors  with  adjustable  speed  by 
shunt-field  control.  His  machines  for 
the  application  of  electric  drive  to  re- 
versing steel  mills  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  extension  of  electric  drive 
to  heavy  mill  work. 

He  has  written  many  scientific  papers, 
prepared  the  electrical  industry  section  of 
Development  of  American  Industries  in 
1932,  and  for  five  years  edited  a series  of 
weekly  letters  called  Ammunition  for  the 
hiring  Line. 
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AMONG  THE  FACULTY 


William  A.  Dick  '90 


Mr.  Dick  is  active  in  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  Westinghouse  Company  and 
his  church.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and 
a member  of  Academy  of  Science  and 
Art  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a former  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Oberlin  Alumni. 
With  his  retirement  he  will  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  his  hobbies  of  garden- 
ing, photography  and  stamp  collecting. 

His  Oberlin  friends  unite  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Dick  on  his  mail}'  achievements 
and  wishing  him  years  of  interesting  lei- 
sure. 


TRUSTEES  AND 
FACULTY  PLAY  GOLF 

On  invitation  of  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Brouse, 
a Trustee  of  Oberlin  College  living  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  a number  of  Trustees  and 
members  of  the  Faculty  spent  last  Friday, 
September  20,  in  an  afternoon  of  golf  at 
Portage  Country  Club,  Akron.  Those 
playing  were  President  Wilkins,  Trustees 

A.  R.  Horr  and  C.  K.  Fauver;  Emeritus 
Professors  F.  J.  Lehmann,  E.  A.  Miller, 

C.  W.  Savage,  Lynds  Jones,  and  Herbert 
Harroun;  and  the  following  members  of 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  : R.  A. 
Jelliffe,  W.  H.  Boyers,  J.  H.  Nichols,  H. 
N.  Holmes,  G.  M.  Jones,  W.  H.  Seaman, 
W.  F.  Bohn,  Clarence  Ward,  T.  W.  Gra- 
ham, J.  FI.  Hall,  C.  C.  Nicol,  C.  T.  Craig, 

D.  E.  Lyon,  and  D.  M.  Love.  Mr.  Brousc’s 
son,  Robert  Brouse,  and  Mr.  R.  Fisher  of 
Cleveland  also  played  with  the  group. 
Trustee  Horr  won  the  first  prize  for  his 
low  gross  score  of  83.  Other  prizes 
awarded  went  to  F.  J.  Lehmann,  W.  H. 
Seaman,  Robert  Brouse,  T.  W.  Graham, 
H.  N.  Holmes,  and  E.  A.  Miller. 


The  memory  of  Dr.  George  W. 
Andrews,  who  for  forty-nine  years  was 
a member  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
faculty  and  was  so  well-known  to  all  the 
Oberlin  people,  was  honored  by  the  play- 
ing of  three  of  his  compositions  as  the 
organ  selections  in  the  service  at  the 
M.  E.  Church.  Three  years  ago,  on 
August  18,  1932,  Dr.  Andrews  passed 
away  in  Honolulu.  A moment  of  silent 
meditation  was  observed  by  the  congre- 
gation in  his  memory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cairns  were  injured 
while  driving  to  Timagami,  Ontario.  A 
dispatch  from  Pembroke,  Ontario  said : 
“A  coupe  carrying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
D.  Cairns  of  Oberlin,  struck  a soft 
shoulder  on  the  Trans-Canada  highway 
near  Chalk  River  and  overturned.  The 
right  ear  of  Mrs.  Cairns  was  almost 
severed  by  broken  glass.  Her  husband 
was  cut  and  bruised.” 

George  T.  Jones  has  been  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on 
occasion  of  the  University  of  Chicago’s 
Autumn  Convocation  exercises  on  the 
Midway.  President  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
presided  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  the 
University’s  181st  Convocation,  and 
awarded  a total  of  SOI  degrees  and  certifi- 
cates. The  graduates,  most  of  whom 
were  completing  their  courses  as  students 
under  the  New  Plan  of  education  insti- 
tuted at  the  University  of  Chicago  four 
years  ago,  were  addressed  by  Dean 
Gordon  Laing  who  spoke  on  “The  General 
and  the  Special  in  Education.”  Mr. 
Jones  was  awarded  his  degree  through 
the  Department  of  Botany  in  the  Division 
of  the  Biological  Sciences.  The  subject 
of  his  thesis  was,  “Dormancy  and  Leafing 
in  White  Elm.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  McCullough 
and  son,  Uel,  have  just  come  home  from 
a 26,500  mile  trailer  trip.  The  trip  covered 
fourteen  months,  and  they  saw  thirty 
states  of  the  Union.  “Their  six-year-old 
four-cylinder  Ford  dragged  a trailer  with 
a gross  weight  of  2,750  pounds  and 
brought  them  home  in  safety  and  con- 
tentment. The  Ford  completed  88,000 
miles  of  dependable  running  when  it 
pulled  into  the  McCullough  driveway  . . 
The  trip  covered  the  United  States  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south 
Bathing  at  Palm  Beach  within  the  sight 
of  a man-eating  shark  caught  within  a few 
hundred  feet  of  the  bathing  beach  was 
set  over  against  a climb  to  a height  of 
10,000  feet  up  Mount  Rainier  by  Mr. 
McCullough  and  Uel.  This  trip,  made 
from  a start  of  about  5,000  feet,  required 
three  and  a half  hours.  Much  of  it  was 
made  through  the  rain.  A view  of  150 
miles  was  compensation.  No  definite 
time  was  fixed  for  the  runs  from  day'  to 
day.  A general  schedule  had  been  plan- 
ned and  this  was  followed.  This  included 


visits  to  nine  of  the  national  parks  of 
America.  A stay  of  two  weeks  at  Yel- 
lowstone was  marked  by  fishing  in  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  with  the  catching  of 
many  trout  . . . While  the  trip  was 
planned  by  Mr.  McCullough  primarily  as 
a vacation,  he  visited  a number  of  uni- 
versities and  took  many  pictures  of 
permanent  value.” 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Williams,  former  mis- 
sionary to  China  with  her  husband,  and 
an  Oberlin  resident  for  many  years, 
sailed  for  China  again  this  year,  Septem- 
ber 7,  from  Vancouver.  This  time  she  is 
going  over  to  visit  her  daughter,  Gladys, 
who  is  teaching  in  Taiku,  Shansi.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  much  beloved  as  matron  of 
Lauderdale  Hall  until  her  retirement  only 
a few  years  ago.  She  sailed  on  the  Em- 
press of  Canada,  and  expects  to  make  this 
visit  one  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  and 
will  return  with  her  daughter  in  two 
years  at  the  beginning  of  her  next  fur- 
lough. 

Granted  leaves  of  absence  by  the  trus- 
tees, 15  faculty  will  absent  themselves 
during  all  or  part  of  the  year  for  study 
and  recreation.  Whole  year  leaves  will 
occupy  Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  College 
physician,  Dean  C.  N.  Cole,  Professors 
N.  L.  Sims,  L.  W.  Taylor,  F.  B.  Artz, 

B.  W.  Lewis,  Bertha  E.  Hart,  and  Mr. 

C.  W.  Jones.  On  vacation  during  the 
first  semester  will  be  Dr.  Gertrude  E. 
Moulton,  and  Professors  R.  S.  McEwen 
and  Arthur  E.  Nilsson.  Off  the  campus 
for  the  second  half  of  the  school  year 
will  be  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch,  Professors 
J.  F.  Mack,  P.  S.  Peirce,  and  R.  E. 
Brown. 

Dr.  Moulton  will  spend  her  leave  visit- 
ing her  former  pupils  who  are  teaching 
in  eastern  schools. 

Mr.  Jameson  sailed  for  I-'rance  Febru- 
ary 16  of  this  year.  He  had  one  semes- 
ter’s leave  of  absence,  beginning  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1934-35.  While  in 
France,  he  worked  about  Rouen  in  con- 
nection with  Flaubert,  then  driving 
through  Paris,  and  on  to  the  Reviera, 
and  spending  a few  weeks  at  Nice,  where 
Mr.  Jameson  and  his  wife  met  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Wooster.  The  Jamesons  and  the 
Woosters  went  on  to  Florence,  Italy, 
after  which  Mr.  Jameson  came  back  to 
Nice,  where  he  attended  a session  of  the 
committee  of  League  of  Nations,  the 
Committee  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  chief 
discussion  of  which  was  the  subject  on 
the  Education  of  Modern  Man.  Then 
they  traveled  back  to  Paris,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  meeting  Mr.  Horton  and  going 
on  to  Strassbourg  and  to  Dole.  The  Hor- 
tons went  on  to  Switzerland,  and  Mr. 
Jameson  with  his  wife  traveled  to  Cen- 
tral France,  sailing  from  there  July  10. 
They  were  met  in  New  York  by  their 
daughter. 
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INCREDIBLE  BUT  TRUE 

The  new  Alumni  Offices  at  11  North 
Main  ....  Comfortable  beds  at  Keep 
. . . . Yellow  walls  and  ivory  woodwork 
in  the  downstairs  at  Lord  with  the  addi- 
tion of  blue  draperies,  new  rugs  and  fur- 
niture completely  transform  the  old  drab 
interior  into  a liveable  dormitory  . . . . 
In  fact  freshman  girls  are  lucky  for  once 
in  their  lives.  Forty-seven  of  them  are 
housed  in  a completely  rejuvenated  and 
refurnished  (by  Sterling  and  Welch,  no 
less)  Tank  Hall.  Their  rooms  rival 
those  in  finishing  schools  and  a charming 
new  matron,  Miss  Nellie  Stevenson,  will 
counsel  them  with  a soft  Scotch  burr  in 
her  voice  ....  350  new  fire  extinguishers 
(not  just  in  Tank)  ....  The  new  dean 
of  women,  Mildred  McAfee  whose  per- 
sonality has  created  an  entirely  different 
feeling  about  that  inner  sanctum  in  Peters 
. . . . The  Freshman  Class,  whose  mem- 
bers knew  the  words  of  at  least  four 
Oberlin  songs  their  third  day  in  Oberlin 
....  The  bare  corner  where  the  “Sunken 
Church”  once  stood  (a  new  monument 
will  be  erected  in  Westwood  Cemetery 
if  and  when)  ....  Guide  House  has  been 
leased  by  the  College  and  redecorated 
....  The  new  Review  under  Editor 
Allen  Bailey  goes  to  8 columns,  (big 
newspaper  stuff),  six  pages,  and  boasts 
a United  Press  wire,  the  only  college  in 
Ohio  to  receive  world  news  in  this  fash- 
ion ....  The  Review  office,  by  the  way, 
is  right  under  the  Alumni  Office.  Drop 
in  to  see  it.  The  boys  arc  overjoyed  to 
show  people  around.  It’s  their  own 
achievement  ....  And  speaking  of 
achievements,  as  a result  of  a vigorous 
campaign  by  the  students  last  spring  a 
new  indirect  lighting  system  has  been 


installed  in  the  Library.  Eight  1500 
watt  lighting  units  in  the  main  reading 
room  and  eight  300  watt  in  the  alcove. 
The  ceiling  has  been  painted  white  to  re- 
flect the  light.  We  haven’t  heard  just 
how  many  foot  candles  have  been  added 
but  1500  watts  is  an  impressive  number 
....  And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
improvements  the  Chapel  has  a new  root. 
(We  haven  t noticed  it  because  it  looks 
just  like  the  old  one,  but  the  internal 
structure  is  probably  better)  ....  Crane 
Pool  has  a new  ventilating  system — par- 
don us,  but  we  believe  that  was  needed. 
W e suffocated  in  that  balcony  once  . . . . 
1 he  May-like  green  of  the  campus  this 
fall  has  awakened  stirrings  unnatural  for 
this  time  of  year  ....  Shurtleff  has  a 
return  call  bell  system,  whatever  that 
means  ....  Adam  West,  maestro  of  the 
' Oberlin  Knights”,  has  never  been  de- 
feated in  a baton-twirling  contest.  He 
successfully  defended  his  title  in  Lowell, 
Mass,  in  August  ....  Coeducational 
chapel  seating  ....  We  saw  a girl  sitting 
under  a tree  on  the  Campus,  unconcerned- 
ly smoking  a cigarette  ....  maybe  she 
was  just  a passer-through  ....  That 
Oberlin  can  be  so  much  the  same  and 
still  so  different. 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  the  first 
of  a series  on  which  alumni  con  test 
their  memories.  The  first  alumnus  or 
alumna  to  send  in  the  list  of  eight 
pictures  properly  identified  after  June 
1 5 will  receive  a free  subscription  to 
next  year's  Alumni  Magazine. 

WAIL  OF  A LOST  SPIRIT 

In  Purgatory  I ; 

Woulds’t  know  the  reason  why 

So  innocent  a soul 

Should  fetch  up  in  this  hole? 

I shall  a talc  unfold 

Will  make  your  blood  run  cold. 

A guy  inquisitive 
Denied  my  right  to  live, 

Unless  forthwith  I’d  give 
My  pedigree  from  Adam  down, 

Complete  with  every  date  and  town; 

All  who  wore  petticoats  and  who  wore 
pants, 

My  mother’s  cousins  and  my  father's 
aunts ; 

The  trades  and  jobs  at  which  I'd  worked; 
How  muchly  wedded  and  bestorked; 

All  the  degrees  I'd  chanced  to  miss, 

And  all  my  poems  (except  this)  — 

In  short,  my  personal  statistics. 

It  was  the  fortieth  time — 

No  reason  now  nor  rhyme ! 

In  vain  were  syllogistics ; 

I was  too  old  for  fistics; 

So  out  I whipped  my  sawed-off  gun, 
And,  ere  I knew  it,  it  was  done ! 

EDWARD  S.  STEELE,  72. 


FLIES  MENACE  SHANSI 

GERTRUDE  CHENEY  wrote  in 
June:  “Last  week  was  Health  Week,  and 
it  was  a great  success.  Monday  morning 
in  Assembly,  Mrs.  I.i,  the  public  health 
nurse,  talked  on  health,  and  in  particular 
on  getting  rid  of  the  flies  which  have  be- 
gun to  appear  by  the  thousands.  A cam- 
paign to  riel  the  campus  of  flies  was  begun 
that  day.  1 hose  who  wished  to  join  signed 
up  in  groups  of  five.  About  200  students 
enlisted.  Each  student  was  given  a fly- 
swatter, and  from  that  time  on,  you 
seldom  saw  a student  without  a fly- 
suattei  in  one  hand  and  an  envelope  for 
dead  flies  in  the  other.  They  brought 
them  to  classes  and  spent  the  ten  minutes 
between  classes  hunting  them  outside. 
Several  girls  came  and  asked  permission 
to  swat  flies  in  our  house  and  around 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  would 
put  their  trophies  in  a match-box,  holding 
about  100  flies,  and  report  to  the  doctor’s 
assistant.  On  the  third  day  Dr.  Mei  an- 
nounced that  30,000  flies  had  been  killed 
on  the  two  preceding  days.  As  the  end 
of  the  week  came  on,  each  group  got 
more  energetic,  for  prizes  were  to  be 
given  the  group  that  killed  the  most.  . . . 
The  total  score  was  134,000.  Dr.  Mei  is 
trying  to  make  the  students  permanently 
fly-conscious  and  also  to  impress  them 
with  their  responsibility  for  public 
health.” 

MRS.  LYDIA  LORD  DAVIS,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Obcrlin-Shansi  Me- 
morial Association,  while  spending  a 
month  in  San  Francisco  this  summer,  saw 
Josephine  Hamilton,  Oberlin’s  1935  rep- 
resentative to  Ming  Hsien,  aboard  the 
“President  Lincoln”  July  26th.  Miss 
Hamilton  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Bernice  Brown,  Carleton’s  representative 
to  Fenchow,  in  the  same  province. 

DR.  Y.  P.  MEI,  ’24,  on  furlough  from 
his  duties  as  dean  of  studies  at  Yenching 
University,  Peking,  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  acting  president  of  Ming 
Hsien  during  the  year  1934-35,  expect- 
ing to  return  to  Yenching  this  year. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Leighton  Stuart, 
president  of  Yenching,  yielding  to  the 
importunity  of  Dr.  K’ung,  president  of 
Ming  Hsien,  Dr.  Mei  has  been  released 
from  Yenching  for  another  year's  service 
at  Ming  Hsien,  and  has  taken  his  family 
there  from  Peking.  A cablegram  of  con- 
gratulation was  sent  from  Oberlin  on 
receipt  of  the  news. 

MR.  'I'.  K.  LI.  head  of  the  industrial 
department  at  Ming  Hsien,  now  studying 
in  America  on  the  Obcrlin-Shansi  Ex- 
change Fellowship,  spent  seven  weeks  this 
summer  inspecting  farm  machinery  fac- 
tories. He  has  returned  to  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  will  study  anothet 
half  year. 
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Class  of  1857 

Mrs.  So {'hia  Ar.  Frisbie,  nee  Sophia 
Amelia  Little,  who  accomplished  her  aim 
of  100  years  of  life,  died  at  the  Stevens 
Avenue  Home  for  Aged  Women  in  June. 
Mrs.  Frisbie  was  born  in  New  York 
April  30,  1835  and  was  brought  to 
Oberlin  by  her  parents  at  the  age  of  two. 
She  attended  the  Oberlin  Academy  for 
two  years,  entering  in  1853.  She  was 
only  two  years  older  than  the  College,  and 
could  tell  many  a story  about  the  early 
days  in  Oberlin,  having  lived  here  for 
forty  years,  and  she  knew  our  two  first 
Presidents  very  well.  After  leaving  the 
Academy,  she  taught  in  Ohio  and  in 
Tuskegee  College,  Alabama,  and  left 
Oberlin  in  1877  with  her  husband  to  go 
to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  she  remained 
until  her  death.  During  the  War,  she 
received  the  American  Red  Cross  badge 
of  honor  for  distinguished  service,  and 
in  our  1923-1924  Campaign,  she  raised 
her  quota  of  $285  by  making  Log  Cabin 
quilts  and  unusual  pillow  covers,  entirely 
by  hand.  Although  she  was  in  the  Home, 
and  had  no  money  of  her  own,  she  would 
not  let  other  Oberlinites  get  ahead  of  her. 
There  was  probably  no  more  loyal  soul 
to  Oberlin  College  than  Mrs.  Frisbie. 

Class  of  1 863 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kinney  Rice  died  in 
Cleveland  at  her  home  in  August.  She 
was  91  years  old.  Her  body  was  brought 
to  Oberlin  for  burial  in  Westwood  ceme- 
tery-. She  was  born  in  Oberlin  in  1844 
and  married  to  William  H.  Rice  in  1867. 
For  several  years  she  kept  a rooming- 
house  for  college  girls.  Her  brother  was 
the  late  George  W.  Kinney  of  Cleveland, 
at  one  time  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
college. 

Class  of  1876 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Marlin 
of  Ardleigh  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
moved  to  2034  E.  83rd  Street,  apartment 
3,  September  1st.  Mrs.  Martin  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1885. 

Class  of  1877  p 

Miss  Anna  Belle  Cambell,  a resident 
of  Oberlin  for  67  years,  (bed  at  her  home 
in  August.  She  had  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  before  she  reached  her 
20th  birthday,  and  was  a major  in  chem- 
istry. 

Class  of  1878 

Julia  May  Adams  died  July  29,  1935  at 
Mount  Dora,  Fla.  as  a result  of  a series 
of  paralytic  strokes.  Miss  Adams  was 
born  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio  in  1857.  She  was 
a successful  teacher,  having  taught  in  Fox 
Lake  Seminary,  Fox-  Lake.  Wis.,  Pacific 
University.  Forest,  Ore.  and  in  Tillotson 
College,  Austin,  1 ex.  For  many  years 
she  was  connected  with  the  missionary 
board  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
was  always  very  active  in  church  and 
W.  C.  T.  U.  work. 


was  Hawaii's  Minister  resident  in 
Washington,,  D.  C.  William  Castle  be- 
came President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, succeeding  his  father  who  held 
the  position  45  consecutive  years.  As 
founder  with  his  father  of  Ewa  Sugar 
Plantation,  William  Castle's  business 
sagacity  was  evidenced  at  a time  when 
the  economic  future  of  the  Islands  was 
precarious.  A long  and  determined 
battle  against  great  odds  finally  ended 
victoriously  for  the  founders  and  the 
many  stockholders.  William  Castle 
founded  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit 
Company  and  the  Honolulu  Gas  Com- 
pany. He  was  well  known  for  his 
private  philanthropies.  A charter 
member  of  Palama  Settlement,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions 
for  30  years,  Superintendent  of  Kawai- 
ahao  Sunday  School  for  many  years, 
having  a class  of  adult  men  in  the 
Hawaiian  language.  This  was  the  only 
class  in  Hawaiian  by  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

Passing  from  earthly  life  June  5,  Wil- 
liam Richards  Castle  joined  those  he- 
roic pioneers  whose  work  and  spirit  are 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  Islands  we 
love.  He  has  left  a large  circle  of 
children,  grandchildren,  nephews  and 
nieces  to  carry  on  the  work  he  has  laid 

down." _ . 

One  of  the  most  devoted  members  of  ' ’ 

the  class  of  1885,  William  W.  Woodruff,  7*'  *■*- 
who  has  attended  almost  every  reunion 
including  the  50th  reunion  in  June,  died 
at  his  home  in  Ardmore,  Pa.  July  20th 
after  an  illness  of  a week.  His  wife,  TL«me. 
J**4w  Finney,  ex-'82,  daughter  of  the  late 
Frederick  Norton  Finney-,  donor  of  the 
College  Chapel,  with  two  sons,  survive 
him. 


Class  of  1883 

Rev.  anil  Mrs.  Prank  G.  Alger  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
at  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  B.  Bronson  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia in  September.  Rev.  Alger  is  also 
a graduate  of  the  Chicago  Congregational 
Theological  Seminary.  After  spending 
several  years  in  the  Middle  West,  his 
pastorates  were  in  New  England,  where 
in  addition  to  other  churches,  he  served 
in  Newburypurt  and  Lowell.  Mass.  After 
retiring  from  active  service,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Alger  spent  a year  and  a half  in 
travel  in  Europe  and  are  now  making 
their  home  in  Pasadena.  Mrs.  Alger 
(May  Bronson)  was  a of  the 

class  of  1885.  £* 

Class  of  1884 

Alice  IV.  Connies  lJoalic,  died  at  her 
home  in  San  Diego,  California  in  July, 
from  a cerebral  hemorrhage.  Mr.  Doane 
studied  in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  later  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard  and  Andover.  He  was  a minister  in 
Greeley,  Colorado,  for  many  years  and 
the  founder  of  the  Mission  Hills  Con- 
gregational church.  Mrs.  Doane  is  the 
mother  of  John  Doane,  ’09,  nationally- 
known  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  of  New  York 
City,  who  gave  concerts  in  Balboa  Park, 
San  Diego,  on  the  Spreckel’s  outdoor 
organ  this  past  summer.  Mrs.  Doane  was 
born  in  Michigan,  but  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Cleveland  at  an  early  age.  She 
was  educated  there,  and  after  her  gradu- 
ation from  Oberlin  College,  studied  al 
the  New  England  convervatorv  of  music. 
Besides  her  son,  John,  she  is  survived  by 
a daughter,  Lois,  T 7,  San  Diego,  and  a 
son,  Leroy  C.  Doane,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Doatic’s  father,  John  G.  W.  Cowles, 
was  a graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1856. 

Class  of  188 5 

We  received  a letter  from  Rev.  W.  D. 
Westervelt,  telling  us  of  the  death  of 
William  Richards  Castle.  This  is  the 
letter  he  wrote : 

“William  Richards  Castle  died  at  his 
home  in  Victoria  St.,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, June  5,  1935  aged  86.  Of  the  ten 
children  born  to  him  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Northrup  Castle,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wester- 
velt of  Honolulu  is  now  the  only  one 
living.  William  Castle  studied  in  Ober- 
lin, Harvard,  graduating  from  Colum- 
bia in  Law  in  1873.  He  was  a member 
of  law  firm  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  and 
Choate  of  New  York  when  he  was 
called  back  to  Honolulu  to  be  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

During  a colorful  period  in  Hawaii's 
history,  he  was  the  stabilizing  influence 
and  thereafter  a leader  in  governmental 
and  civic  affairs.  He  was  a member  of 
tile  legislature  from  1878 — being  Presi- 
dent the  last  year.  In  1893,  William 
Castle  was  Annexation  Commissioner 
from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  and 


Class  of  1888 

We  noticed  in  the  News  Herald,  a pam- 
phlet put  out  by-  the  Ohio  Conference 
Congregational  Christian  Churches,  there 
was  an  item  contributed  by  an  Oberlin 
graduate  written  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Dial,  it 
told  of  the  July  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Department  of  Missions.  Mrs.  Dial  was 
Clara  Chapman  Partridge  before  she  was 
married.  The  Annual  Lantern  Fellowship 
Conference  was  held  in  the  Theological 
Quadrangle,  Oberlin,  in  September. 

Class  of  1 896 

Miss  Jane  Davis,  known  to  her  post 
graduate  friends  as  Mrs.  Jane  Orth,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Conserv- 
atory- has  gone  to  Ethiopia  on  a visit 
to  the  1 ribes  for  “Material".  From  the 
newspaper,  we  read.  “A  smiling  woman 
of  middle  years,  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Orth, 
whose  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Orth,  was  professor  of  political  science 
at  Cornell  University,  is  leaving  the  com- 
fortable security  of  her  Fifth  avenue 
apartment  to  venture  alone  into  the  heart 
of  Ethiopia.  With  Addis  Ababa  as  her 
base,  Mrs.  Orth  plans  to  visit  the  remoter 
tribes,  with  a donkey-  as  her  means  of 
transportation  and  a typewriter  and  two 
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cameras,  one  movie,  the  other,  still,  as 
her  principal  luggage.  She  is  seeking 
material  for  books  and  the  lecture  plat- 
form. Mrs.  Orth,  whose  husband  died 
twelve  years  ago,  has  no  children.  She 
is  a member  of  the  University  Club,  the 
Women’s  National  Republican  Club  and 
English-Speaking  Union.  She  is  a lec- 
turer on  international  affairs  and  on  art, 
and  is  also  a writer.” 

Freeman  P.  Phipps,  who  has  been  in 
poor  health  for  two  years,  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  make  a trip  with  Mrs.  Phipps 
to  Yellowstone  Park  this  summer.  His 
address  is  R.  D.  No.  7,  Box  76,  Salem 
Ore. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Samuel  IV.  Niederhauser 
are  the  grandparents  of  little  Miss  Lil- 
lian Niederhauser. 

Geo.  F.  White,  Secy,  and  Treasurer  of 
Steel  and  Tubes,  Inc.  of  Cleveland  and 
Edna  F.  White  returned  on  the  shivering 
Normandie  the  early  part  of  September 
after  a motor  trip  through  England  and 
several  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Class  of  1897 

Henry  Cowles  Marshall  of  the  Everett 
Junior  High  School  in  Columbus,  Ohio 
has  written  a very  interesting  article  on 
Trial  Promotion  as  practiced  in  his 
school.  The  purpose  of  Trial  Promotion 
is  “to  stir  to  achievement  and  to  success 
pupils  who  would  otherwise  be  hopeless 
and  would  give  up ; to  arouse  latent 
powers  dormant  through  repression,  diffi- 
dence or  despair.”  Pupils  who  are  fail- 
ing are  given  a chance,  a “trial”  in  an 
advance  class  to  make  up  that  failure. 
The  trial  period  lasts  6 weeks,  and  the 
pupil  either  stays  in  his  advanced  class 
or  is  put  back  to  his  original  class.  How- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  greater  per- 
cent of  the  pupils  remained  in  the  ad- 
vanced class,  because  the  “original  failure 
of  the  demoted  pupil  was  rather  because 
of  confusion  or  lack  of  effort  during  the 
last  part  of  the  semester  failed,”  and  this 
trial  class  with  a new  teacher,  new  sur- 
roundings, and  a fresh  start,  gave  the 
pupil  what  he  needed  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing him  feel  that  he  was  a success  instead 
of  a failure.  The  Trial  Promotion  was 
begun  in  1927,  and  has  proven  a great 
success.  It  is  worth-while  to  note  that 
there  have  been  fewer  failures  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  work  that  Mr. 
Marshall  is  doing  is  certainly  praise- 
worthy and  beneficial  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Rev.  Herbert  J.  Hinman  died  Septem- 
ber 12  in  Brooklyn  following  the  death 
of  his  wife  on  September  11.  He  was 
the  pastor  of  Mapleton  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Brooklyn  for  five  years. 
Three  children  and  two  grandchildren 
survive  him. 

Class  of  1899 

Mrs.  Mary  Williams  Heminyway, 
wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Willoughby  A.  Hem- 
ingway of  Taiku,  Shansi,  China,  reached 
Vancouver,  July  30,  on  the  S.  S.  Em- 
press of  Japan  for  furlough.  She  was 
born  in  Kalgan,  China,  and  before  her 
marriage  to  Dr.  Hemingway,  taught  in 
the  American  Missionary  Association 


School  in  South  Dakota.  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  1932,  she  has 
been  doing  special  work  among  the 
country  women  around  Taiku. 

Class  of  190} 

Mrs.  Llewella  Fessenden  Heilman  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
Margaret  Heilman,  in  June  of  this  year. 

Class  of  1904 

Oscar  Seaburn  Eaton  died  at  his  home 
in  Bryan,  Ohio,  June  IS.  He  had  not 
been  well  for  some  time.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  Helen  Hough  Eaton  and  four 
children.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
bis  home  town  and  among  College 
Alumni. 

Class  of  190 5 

Mrs.  Clifton  C.  Erickson,  Abbie  R. 
Campbell,  has  moved  from  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  to  35  Studio  Road,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Class  of  1906 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  11.  H.  K’ung  entertained 
at  tea  at  their  home  in  Shanghai  in  May 
the  American  Economic  Mission  to 
China  whose  chairman  is  H.  Cameron 
Forbes.  Nearly  700  invited  guests  were 
present,  including  representatives  from 
foreign  diplomatic  and  consular  bodies, 
Chinese  government  officials,  from  for- 
eign and  Chinese  educational,  missionary, 
financial  and  journalistic  circles. 

Class  of  1907 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Chris- 
tian Council  of  China  held  in  Shanghai 
in  April,  John  R.  Mott  and  Wynn  C. 
Fairfield  were  guest  speakers  represent- 
ing American  Christian  organizations. 

Fred  G.  Fulton  has  gone  to  California 
for  a visit  and  plans  to  look  up  all  grad- 
uates of  Oberlin  whom  he  knows  and  re- 
members there.  He  and  Mr.  Earl  Petti- 
bone,  ’01,  are  going  to  revive  the  Inland 
Empire  Oberlin  Association  this  year. 

Professor  Frank  Holcomb  Shazv,  Di- 
rector of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  who 
had  leave  of  absence  for  the  second 
semester  of  the  past  school  year,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  leave  in  New  York 
City  where  he  attended  notable  concerts 
and  made  contacts  with  leaders  in  the 
field  of  music.  Mr.  Shaw  returned  to 
Oberlin  June  15,  and  since  that  time  has 
had  a large  class  made  up  mainly  of 
graduate  students.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  director  Mr.  Shaw  carries  dur- 
ing the  school  year  a heavy  schedule  in 
piano  teaching.  His  established  reputa- 
tion as  a finished  teacher  has  resulted  in 
summer  work  each  year  following  the 
close  of  college. 

Class  of  1910 

Mr.  William  II.  S mails  writes  in  to 
tell  us  that  he  would  like  all  members 
of  the  class  of  1910  to  dig  through  their 
old  papers  and  scrap-books  for  pictures 
of  themselves,  their  wives,  husbands  or 
children — when  they  were  in  school  or 
before  or  after — with  dates  and  informa- 
tion. You  see,  the  class  of  1910  is  start- 
ing a Scrap-Book,  which  Mr.  Smails 
says,  should  have  been  started  25  years 


ago.  1 lease  tell  what  you  are  doing  or 
trying  to  do,  how  you  have  succeeded  or 
failed.  Each  member  will  have  a page 
or  two  for  the  assembling  of  all  this 
information,  which  will  be  sent  each  year 
to  Oberlin  for  the  returning  members  to 
inspect  and  enjoy.  Motion  pictures  are 
being  assembled  from  early  years  and 
late,  to  be  edited  and  titled  and  put  to- 
gether in  one  large  reel  for  the  benefit 
and  entertainment  of  1910  at  reunion 
times.  Please  send  any  data,  information, 
suggestions  (but  no  kicks)  to  William’ 
H.  Smails,  5115  Lafayette  Ave.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Miss  Edith  Curtis  has  moved  from  her 
home  in  Newark,  Delaware,  to  Shuku- 
gawa,  Nishinomiya,  Japan. 

Class  of  1911 

Doris  Stevens  of  Croton-on-Hudson 
and  Jonathan  Mitchell  of  Washington 
were  married  in  August  by  Rev.  Ashley 
D.  Leavitt  in  State  Street  Congregational 
Church.  Miss  Stevens  is  widely  known 
for  her  work  in  public  affairs.  She  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Feminists  today, 
Chairman  of  the  International  American 
Commission  of  Women,  a life  Member 
of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  and  the  first  woman  nominated  for 
the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law.  Jonathan  Mitchell  is  a graduate 
of  Phillips  Exeter,  Yale  and  Amherst. 
He  is  now  on  the  staff  of  a New'  York 
magazine.  Miss  Stevens  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
will  live  at  Queens  Lane,  Clarendon, 
Va.  and  Croton-on-Hudson. 

Class  of  1912 

Miss  Portia  Mickey  left  Oberlin  Sep- 
tember 12  on  a round  the  world  cruise. 
She  went  by  the  way  of  Panama  on  the 
President  Wilson  to  California  w'here 
she  changed  to  the  President  Hoover. 
She  will  stop  in  Japan  and  China,  where 
she  may  stay  for  an  indefinite  visit  to 
friends.  Miss  Mickey  was  Mr.  Fowler’s 
secretary  in  the  College  Library. 

Mrs.  Rebcr  Johnson,  after  spending 
two  months  at  Chautauqua  where  Mr. 
Johnson  plays  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  spent  three  v'eeks  in 
Chamberlain,  Maine,  and  made  a trip  to 
New  York  to  visit.  Mrs.  Johnson's 
brother,  George  W.  Andrews  and  family, 
returned  to  their  home  from  Maine  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Miss  Leora  G.  Field  has  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  her  home  in 
Norfolk,  Mass. 

Class  of  191} 

J.  Holmes  Ford  is  happily  situated 
wth  bis  wife  in  Eagle  Rock  a block  and 
a half  away  from  Occidental  College 
enjoying  the  atmosphere  of  the  high  al- 
titude near  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains near  Pasadena. 

Class  of  191  5 

Miss  Alice  Ward,  teacher  of  French 
in  Oak  Park  High  School  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Edna  Ward  of  Cleveland  have  just 
returned  from  a splendid  summer  in 
Honolulu. 
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Class  of  1916 

Mrs.  Rail'll  S.  Adams,  Louisa  Kricbel, 
has  moved  from  Castalia,  Ohio,  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Class  of  1917 

Mr.  Walter  N.  James  has  gone  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  from  Columbus.  He  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  News  Herald 
which  told  of  the  Third  Annual  Young 
Peoples’  Conference  held  at  Marietta  in 
June. 

Mrs.  Ludzvig  J.  IVahlers,  Eda  H. 
Bredehoft,  has  moved  from  Danbury 
to  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1918 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Bunker  now  receives  his 
mail  at  No.  3 Wittet  Road,  Ballard  Es- 
tate, Bombay,  India,  instead  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mary  L.  McClure  spent  the  summer  at 
Ruling  where  she  attended  the  All- 
China  Religious  Education  Conference, 
which  was  the  wind-up  of  Dean  Weigle’s 
six  months’  visit  to  China.  She  was  the 
only  one  from  her  part  of  the  country 
(Fenchow,  Shansi)  to  attend,  but  she 
found  it  well  worth  the  long  trip.  This 
fall  she  expects  to  be  back  again  in  the 
Fenchow  Bible  Training  School,  as  dean 
of  the  Women’s  Department,  but  will  be 
in  a house  of  her  own  instead  of  living 
in  the  dormitory  court  as  she  has  been 
the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Bryan  S.  Stoffer  has  moved  back 
to  the  United  States,  Auburndale,  Mass., 
from  the  American  College  in  Madura, 
S.  India. 

Charles  Einard  Jensen  was  married  to 
__  Mrs.  Clara  Young  Harvey,  Wednesday, 

June  12.  They  are  at  home  in  Gleen 
River,  Wyoming. 

Class  of  1919 

Miss  Laura  E.  Risley  is  now  Mrs. 
Clarence  B.  Cluff.  She  is  still  living  at 
Wyoming,  Ohio,  but  now  at  350  Oliver 
Road. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Maynard  Hut- 
chins of  Chicago,  111.,  announced  the 
birth  of  a daughter  on  September  9. 
Bob  was  classed  as  a war  member  of 
’19.  but  was  not  given  his  degree  from 
Oberlin  College.  He  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Yale  in  1921,  and  his  M.A. 
in  1922. 

Class  of  1920 

Miss  Helen  M.  Rice  has  gone  from  the 
State  Teachers  College  in  Mankato, 
Minn.,  to  the  Illinois  State  University 
in  Normal,  111. 

Class  of  1921 

L.  Kennetle  Griffith  writes  from 
Mexico : 

“As  for  the  job:  it  still  continues 
‘Profesora  de  inglis’  without  fear  of 
a 10%  cut  today  and  a 50%  cut  tomor- 
row. So  that  there  are  sufficient  pesos 
to  pay  my  debts  and  save.  Perhaps  I 
shall  make  it  back  to  the  States  in  a 
couple  months  for  a visit.  As  for 
husbands  and  children : None.  As  for 


vacations : they  don’t  come  round  so 
often  but  in  October  of  last  year  I 
went  down  to  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific 
side  for  a few  days ; in  Semana  Santa 
of  this  year  (April)  I went  to  Vera- 
cruz (Gulf  of  Mexico).  It’s  good  to 
get  down  off  this  plateau  from  time 
to  time  and  ease  the  pressure  on  the 
nerves.  Mexico  is  to  have  an  influx 
of  my  countrymen  very  soon  when  the 
Rotarians  come  for  their  convention. 
And  next  month  we  are  expecting  sev- 
eral thousand  Lions  for  their  con- 
vention.” 

Miss  Griffith’s  address  is  Calle  de 
Durango  No.  290,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Grace  Vining  Nichols,  a missionary 
with  her  husband  in  India,  spent  five 
months  of  this  year  in  the  hills  at  Kodai- 
kanal.  Her  daughter,  Josephine,  is  in  the 
first  grade  at  the  American  School  there, 
where  some  Oberlin  graduates  have 
taught,  among  them  Dorothy  Allen, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Ernest  Bourner 
Allen,  and  another  coming  from  Dar- 
jeeling. Josephine's  little  brother  is  only 
three  years  old,  and  they  are  all  bene- 
fitting  from  the  climate  in  the  cool 
altitude  (7000  feet).  The  last  entertain- 
ment of  the  missionary  activity  for  this 
year  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  recent  frightful  Quetta  earthquake 
disaster  in  North  India.  Mrs.  Nichols’ 
chief  recreation  the  past  season  was  play- 
ing piano  accompaniments  for  various 
affairs,  including  one  month  of  rehearsals 
for  Bach’s  Passion  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  which  the  local  Choral  Union 
rendered  this  year  by  way  of  its  annual 
oratorio.  Next  year  she  is  in  charge  of 
the  Mission’s  Toy  Table,  so  if  any  of  you 
reading  this  would  be  willing  to  contrib- 
ute toys  or  children’s  books,  she  would 
be  more  than  grateful  to  receive  them  by 
freight  shipment  or  by  post.  Her  address 
is  Dindigul,  S.  India. 

Hugh  Wilson  is  now  on  the  faculty  of 
Brooklyn  College,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
is  teaching  courses  in  philosophy  and 
psychology.  Mrs.  Wilson  (Evelyn  Hea- 
cox,  ’23)  is  now  Assistant  District  Secre- 
tary of  the  Flatbush  District  Office  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  Her  office 
is  at  1806  Church  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Their  home  address  is  71  Willow  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1922 

Christine  Sprang  is  still  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  but 
has  changed  her  address.  Her  sister, 
Miriam,  a graduate  in  the  same  class,  has 
attained  tenure  as  a visiting  teacher  in 
the  San  Diego,  California  schools. 
Miriam  spent  the  summer  at  home,  and 
returned  to  San  Diego  for  her  fourth 
year,  taking  her  mother  with  her. 

Class  of  1923 

Carp.  Henry  B.  Scott  has  moved  from 
Ft.  Schuyler,  N.  Y.  to  the  30th  Infantry, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

Rev.  Donald  E.  W ebster  and  his  wife, 
'24,  have  moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio  from 
New  York  City. 


Richard  Bosworth,  Treasurer  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  had  an  operation 
this  month,  but  is  now  getting  along  very 
well,  and  is  feeling  much  better. 

Class  of  1924 

Stella  E.  Myers  has  changed  her  ad- 
dress from  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Kathryn.  Weaver  has  moved  from  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio  to  New  York  City. 

Class  of  192  5 

Lucille  Amlie  is  now  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. She  went  there  from  Peterson, 
Iowa. 

Esther  C.  Hendee  is  at  Limestone  Col- 
lege, Gaffney,  S.  Carolina,  where  she  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

Class  of  1927 

Margaret  Peck  Secrist,  now  living  in 
Napoleon,  Ohio,  is  apparently  quite  active 
in  the  Waterloo  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  in  Napoleon.  She 
and  her  husband,  Jack  Secrist,  ’23,  to- 
gether with  the  other  members  of  the 
Chapter,  met  in  August  to  initiate  two 
new  members.  George  Dick  and  Bob 
Harrison,  Freshmen  last  year,  were  the 
two  initiated,  and  they  were  responsible 
for  a three  minute  talk  on  an  assigned 
topic.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  Peggy. 

Clemence  W.  Zzvick,  better  known  as 
plain  Bill  Zwick,  is  certainly  making  a 
name  and  place  for  himself.  Our  Cleve- 
land friends  no  doubt  saw  the  write-up 
given  him  on  the  sports  page  of  a Plain 
Dealer,  because  he  was  recently  appointed 
head  Coach  at  Lakewood  High  School. 
“He  was  All-Ohio  guard  in  1925-26. 
After  a year  of  Post  Graduate  work  at 
Ohio  University,  he  served  as  assistant 
coach  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and 
then  went  to  Grandview.”  We  expect 
big  things  from  Lakewood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  C.  Miller  (Millicent 
O.  Bate)  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
second  daughter  on  August  17,  1935. 
Martha’s  baby  sister  is  named  Barbara 
Lee.  Billy  and  Jack  are  still  living  in 
Berea,  Ky.  where  Jack  is  a member  of 
the  College  Faculty. 

Dorothy  Dremian  spent  some  time  this 
summer  on  Isle  Royal,  Mich.  She  writes 
from  there:  “To  any  Alumni  who  seek 
a comparatively  remote  and  quiet  spot, 
not  to  say,  cool,  for  any  pursuits  from 
novel-writing  to  hiking  or  fishing  to 
letter-writing,  I recommend  this  peaceful 
spot  on  Isle  Royale — 60  miles  from  the 
Mainland.”  Dorothy  Macdowell  Smith, 
'26,  was  her  companion  in  that  enjoyable 
60-degree  temperature. 

Helen  Kimmel  has  been  married  to 
Mr.  Howard  P.  DeVoe.  Her  address  is 
still  the  same  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Hunter  has  gone  from  Cleve- 
land to  Chile,  S.  America.  His  address 
is  c/o  Chile  Exploration  Company,  Chu- 
quicamata,  Chile. 

Miss  Mildred  Irene  Martin  and  Henry 
C.  Christian  were  married  Sept,  in  Cleve- 
land. Mildred  was  head  of  the  School 
of  Music  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College 
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and  was  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Berea.  Mr.  Christian, 
after  graduation  from  Oberlin  College, 
was  also  graduated  from  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science.  They  will  live  in 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  P.  Spelman  have 
been  living  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  where  Mr. 
Spelman  is  doing  work  in  the  Department 
of  Music  of  Meredith  College.  This 
summer  for  12  weeks  he  taught  organ 
and  theory  and  gave  a series  of  organ 
recitals  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Spelman 
spoke  on  “Modern  Tendencies  in  Theory 
Teaching”  at  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Music  Education  held  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  He  was  reelected  Dean  of 
the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  Mrs.  Spelman  was 
Murial  H.  Johnston,  ’29.  They  have  two 
children,  “Binker”  aged  three,  and  Laura 
aged  ten  months,  and  they  are  always 
happy  to  see  Oberlin  friends. 

A son  was  born  on  Labor  Day  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Bailey  Gansby.  The 
baby  was  named  David  Arthur.  Mrs 
Gausby  was  Mary  Bliss,  a graduate  of 
the  Conservatory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J olm  E.  Ward  announced 
the  arrival  of  Alan  Taylor  Ward,  8j4 
pounds,  on  July  6.  Mrs.  Ward,  who  was 
Ruth  Wilson,  was  graduated  in  1928,  and 
Mr.  Ward  was  graduated  in  1929. 

Ann  Catherine  Brown  was  born  Aug. 
12,  1935  to  Mr.  and-  Mrs.  George  H. 
Brown.  Mrs.  Brown  was  Catherine  D. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  graduated  in 
1929.  Dr.  R.  J.  Crossen,  '24,  was  the 
physician. 

Harriet  Staiibro  has  a year’s  leave  of 
absence  from  teaching  in  E.  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  She  is  studying  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo  for  her  M.A.  degree.  Her 
friends  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  her  father. 

Lois  Word,  better  known  as  “Cuss” 
has  returned  to  her  teaching  in  Cleveland 
Heights  after  spending  her  second  sum- 
mer at  Timberline  Ranch.  Vernon,  Ari- 
zona. Emily  Mieliener,  who  owns  lim- 
berline,  had  her  most  successful  year 
since  its  beginning  in  1930.  She  now  has 
her  own  property  and  horses  and  built 
beautiful  stone  buildings  last  spring. 
Virginia  Van  Fossan  spent  her  fifth 
summer  at  Timberline  also. 

Helen  L.  Smith  is  now  Mrs.  Norman 
W.  Knowles.  She  has  moved  from  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire  to  Guilford, 
Conn. 

Clothilda  Willard  was  married  to  Mr. 
William  B.  Stoner. 

Douglas  Lends  died  in  June  after  an 
illness  of  two  months  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  After  graduation,  he  was 
with  his  brother’s  advertising  company 
for  two  years,  and  was  employed  at  the 
Fisher  Body  Company  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Members  of  the  class  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  his  death.  Ills  many 
friends  sympathize  with  Doug’s  family. 

Just  under  the  wire  for  news  is  Sandra 
Stiefel  Langell,  weight  7 pounds  11 
ounces,  born  October  1.  She  will  be  con- 


ducted to  papa  Heinie  and  mama  Mildred's 
new  home  in  Midland  soon. 

Class  of  1929 

William  B.  T ucker,  M.  D.  will  be  As- 
sistant Professor  and  Research  Coordin- 
ator in  Human  Biology,  in  the  General 
College  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
for  the  year  1935-1936. 

Doris  Elizabeth  Grover  was  married 
to  Mr.  Maynard  IT.  Welch,  August  31, 
1935  in  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

Eleanor  Garnhart  was  married  to  Dr. 
Robert  Arthur  July  29,  1935.  It  was 
a lovely  wedding  at  sunset  in  the  garden 
of  the  Garnhart  home  at  Milan,  Ohio. 
It  seems  to  have  been  quite  an  Oberlin 
wedding.  Rev.  Myron  K.  Hume,  '28, 
performed  the  ceremony.  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Smiley,  ’29,  was  a member  of  the 
bridal  party  and  Shirley  Ann  Johnson, 
daughter  of  Ann  Oelschlager  Johnson, 
’27,  was  one  of  the  flower  girls.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  are  living  at  2553  Fulton 
St.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  will  give  any 
Oberlin  friends  a hearty  welcome. 

Elizabeth  and  Larry  Muir  and  their 
daughter,  Jane,  spent  3 weeks  in  Ohio 
and  Mass,  during  the  summer.  Larry  is 
still  teaching  English  at  Colorado  State 
Teacher’s  College. 

Eunice  L.  Kettering  is  now  in  Ashland, 
Ohio.  She  moved  there  from  New  York 
City. 

Class  of  193  0 <v\«wva.<az| C 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Hayward  of  Oak 
Park,  111.  announce  the  enghgi'ini'iU  of 
their  daughter,  Viola,  to  George  Ran- 
dolph White,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
F.  White,  Oberlin,  ’96  and  '97  of  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  bridegroom  was 
graduated  from  the  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  Harvard.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Toledo.' 

— ^ 

Helen  Cunningham  "^ho  has  been 
with  her  parents  in  Llonolulu  for  the 
past  two  years  for  her  father’s  health 
was  in  Oberlin  for  the  fifth  reunion  of 
her  class.  She  has  already  returned  to 
Honolulu  where  she  is  teaching  Public 
School  Music  at  Kawananakoa  School 
the  coming  year. 

Margrieta  Livingston  and  Inez 
Fisher  Prescott  came  from  Honolulu  for 
the  reuninon  of  their  class.  Miss  Living- 
ston returned  to  her  work  as  Member- 
ship Secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  August 
15,  while  Mrs.  Prescott  remained  in 
Lorain,  Ohio  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Fisher  of  E.  Erie  Ave.  Mr. 
Prescott  has  joined  her  there  and  they  are 
driving  to  the  coast,  stopping  at  Oak- 
Park  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Viola 
Hayward. 

George  Dickey  had  a most  interesting 
summer  on  the  Painted  Desert  with  an 
archeological  expedition  fostered  by  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  and  is 
again  teaching  English  in  the  Mesa  Ranch 
School,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Donald  Baker  told  us  of  the  marriage 
oi(Rulh  Arringtoniund  Milton  Forster, 


which  was  performed  in  New  York 
City  in  July.  “Mrs.  Forster  is  a re- 
search assistant  in  social  statistics  in  the 
Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Forster  received  his  Ph.D. 
Degree  from  the  Yale  Graduate  School 
in  1934.  He  is  now  working  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Virginia  Helen  Thatcher,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Edith  Whiting  Thatcher  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  was  married  Aug.  30  in  the 
garden  of  Noble  Cottage  in  Oberlin  to 
Dr.  Robert  Henry  Hoeckcr,  ’28,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hoecker  of  Cleveland. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Bohn  performed  the  ceremony. 
Mrs.  Everett  W.  Thatcher,  ’26,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  was  the  bride’s  only 
attendant.  Richard  Hoccker  of  Cleveland 
served  his  brother  as  best  man.  The 
young  couple  left  for  a ten-day  automo- 
bile trip  through  Canada.  Virginia 
attended  the  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education,  securing  the  master's 
degree  granted  by  Simmons  College  in 
1931.  For  the  past  four  years  she  has 
been  employment  manager  at  Hochschildt, 
Kohn  and  Company  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Hoecker  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin  with 
the  class  of  1928  and  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  Medical  School.  For  the 
past  few  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
Dr.  Crile’s  clinic  in  Cleveland.  This  year 
he  will  take  the  place  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Bradshaw,  college  physician,  who  is  on 
leave  of  absence  for  the  year.  They 
will  make  their  home  at  124  Woodland 
Ave.  in  Oberlin.  There  were  many  out- 
of-town  guests. 

Gertrude  Brackett  has  moved  from 
North  Collins,  N.  Y.  to  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

Magda  Von  Wenck  is  now  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Biel,  ’31,  and  is  living  in  California, 
where  Bill  is  studying  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Bitty  has  a job  doing  social 
work.  wP 

Ruth  Wood  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  W. 
Auten,  '31,  and  they  are  now  living  in 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1931 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery  Denison 
of  Hongkong,  China  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  a son  on  July  31.  They  have 
named  him  Charles  Ellery.  Mrs.  Deni- 
son was  formerly  Mary  Nelson. 

Having  finished  his  work  at  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences  at  Reserve, 
Whitney  Herr  is  now  with  the  American 
Red  Cross,  in  charge  of  50  Northern 
Counties  of  Mississippi.  He’s  been  step- 
ping about  the  country  to  Washington 
and  New  York. 

C.  Marlin  Wilbur,  under  a fellowship 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil, is  working  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Louise  Say-well  and  Ralph  Heath  were 
married  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  on  July  6. 
1935.  Louise  has  been  teaching  French  and 
English  at  Hudson  High  School  since 
1931,  and  Ralph  teaches  in  Clarksfield, 
Ohio.  “They  would  be  very  happy  to 
see  any  Thirty- Wonders  or  anyone  front 
Oberlin  who  might  pass  through  Hud- 
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son.”  They  are  at  home  at  66  Strcets- 
boro  St.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Grace  Lillian  Kingsley  was  married  to 
James  Newell  Stannard  Aug.  7,  1935  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Ruth  IIof>c  was  married  to 
Dr.  John  William  Castell  June  29,  1935 
at  Belchertown,  Mass.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Harold  Hope  are  the  parents  of 
the  bride.  Rev.  Hope  was  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  in  the  class  of  1904. 
The  groom  received  his  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  1934.  The  bride 
“was  attended  by  her  sister  Dorothy 
Hope  Michel,  ’29,  as  matron  of  honor, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  her 
father.  Mary  Dann  Bohlmann,  ’33,  of 
Lakeville.  Conn,  and  Dorothy  W.  Shaw, 
’25,  were  among  the  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates present.  Dr.  Castell  is  a senior 
interne  in  Binghamton  City  Hospital, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Last  year  Harriet 
taught  kindergarten  in  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
and  she  will  resume  her  teaching  in 
September.  Phillip  C.  Michel,  husband 
of  Dorothy  Hope  Michel,  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Yale  June  19,  and  began 
work  in  the  General  Engineering  Labor- 
atory of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
His  present  research  is  continuing  the 
work  of  his  doctor’s  dissertation,  measur- 
ing high  frequency  currents.”  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Michel,  with  their  year-old  daugh- 
ter, are  living  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Margaret  Kluge  was  married  to 
Mr.  Lyford  Norman  Greene  Aug.  9, 
1935  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  They  are  at 
home  at  45  Pondfield  Road,  West,  Bronx- 
ville, N.  Y. 

Donald  T.  Dixon  is  engaged  to  marry 
Gladys  Arline  Fogg.  Miss  Fogg  is  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  College 
of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters,  and  is 
now  associated  with  the  Quincy  Trust 
Company.  Donald  is  engaged  in  business 
foi  himself  in  Boston.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  wedding  but  it  will  be  proba- 
bly in  the  Spring.  They  hope  to  make 
the  trip  to  the  fifth  reunion  of  Donald’s 
class  next  june  their  honeymoon. 

Gowned  in  a bridal  ensemble  of 
Mousseline  de  soie  and  wearing  a lovely 
cap  of  rose  point  lace  which  belonged  to 
her  grandmother,  the  late  Mrs.  J.  C 
Fitch,  Miss  AJice^LjnmsL  Griswold  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  John  Good  Young 
at  a beautiful  ceremony  in  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  ...  The  Bride’s  gown 
was  princesse  style  with  long  train  and 
tight  sleeves.  The  crown  of  the  illusion 
veil  was  made  of  the  lace  from  which 
the  veil  fell  in  becoming  folds  over  her 
face  and  hung  past  the  edge  of  the 
train  at  the  back.  She  carried  a bridal 
bouquet  of  white  roses  and  white  sweet- 
peas  in  shower  effect.  Her  rose  point 
lace  handkerchief  was  brought  from 
Paris  by  an  Oberlin  College  friend  and 
has  since  been  carried  by  eight  of  her 
college  classmates  at  their  respective  wed- 
dings. After  the  reception,  the  young 
couple  left  for  an  eastern  motor  trip 
They  are  now  at  home  at  1360  Logan! 
Canton,  Ohio.  After  graduation  from 
Oberlin,  Alice  went  to  the  Western  Re- 


serve University  School  of  Nursing, 
from  which  she  was  graduated  in  1934. 
For  the  past  year  she  has  been  assistant 
Head  Nurse  at  Hanna  House,  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Young  is  a member  of  a Southern 
family  who  moved  to  Youngstown  about 
13  years  ago.  He  received  his  education 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.  and  is  a past  master 
of  the  Masonic  Blue  Lodge  of  Youngs- 
town. He  is  associated  with  the  Dun 
and  Bradstreet  Company  in  Canton. 

John  Beattie  is  still  teaching  at  Deer- 
field Academy,  Deerfield,  Mass.  Johnny 
Stopped  off  in  Oberlin  the  other  day  to 
have  dinner  in  the  Inn.  It  seems  that 
Johnny  is  still  unattached  in  spite  of 
his  overpowering  dark  brown  eyes.  His 
uncle,  Lester  M.  Beattie,  ’14  who  teaches 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  was 
with  him. 

John  C.  Williams  has  gone  to  Ames, 
Iowa  from  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Elisabeth  Hanson  is  back  in  Mentor, 
Ohio  from  Newton  Centre,  Mass,  after 
3 years. 

Elisabeth  Filton  is  back  in  Oberlin 
after  being  abroad  for  one  year. 

Mary  Barden  has  moved  to  Forsyth, 
Montana  from  New  York  City. 

Mary  Rogers  has  accepted  a position 
at  Shipley  School,  Brjm  Mawr,  Pa. 

Millie ent  I^ccper  is  librarian  for  the 
national  association  of  retailers  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  She  has  informed  us  that 
her  work  is  very  interesting  and  that 
she  finds  Washington  very  exhilarating 
at  the  present  time. 

Virginia  Wilcox  is  the  new  piano  in- 
structor at  the  Wayland  Academy  School 
of  Music  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  She  re- 
ceived her  bachelor’s  degree  from  the 
Conservatory  in  1931  and  her  Master’s 
in  1932.  From  1931  to  the  summer  of 
1934  she  did  substitute  teaching  in  Ober- 
lin Conservatory,  and  gave  private  les- 
sons in  piano  and  organ.  In  June,  1934, 
she  left  Oberlin  to  continue  her  study 
under  Earnest  Hutcheson  of  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lhevinne 
of  New  York  City.  On  November  2, 
Virginia  will  appear  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Wayland  School  of  Music  in 
a faculty  recital. 

I'rederick  A.  Fickcn  has  been  granted 
a Research  Assistantship  for  this  year 
in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at 
Princeton,  where  he  hopes  to  work  to- 
ward a Ph.D. 

Class  of  19)2 

Alice  Helen  Roosa,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Roosa  of  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y.  was  married  to  Henry 
Stanley  Bennett,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Bennett  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
July  28,  1935.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a student 
in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard 
College. 

Frank  Dickey  was  graduated  from  Law 
School,  University  of  Oklahoma,  this 
year.  He  is  starting  his  practice  in 
Punta  Gorda,  Florida. 

Margaret  Focock  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Children’s  Department  of 
the  Main  Branch  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Public  Library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  IV.  Nulling  an- 


nounce the  arrival  of  a baby  girl,  Bar- 
bara, September  7,  1935.  "A  prospective 
Oberlin  Freshman  for  1953”. 

Cy  Giddings,  after  finishing  graduate 
work  at  Northwestern,  secured  a position 
with  Swift  & Company  in  the  Produce 
Department.  He  and  Betty  LIughes,  '33, 
were  married  in  May,  1934,  and  spent 
their  first  year  in  Oak  Park,  111.  while 
Cy  was  getting  some  further  training  in 
the  Chicago  Office.  Now  he  has  been 
transferred  to  Cleveland,  where  they  are 
living  at  1665  Lauderdale  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood. 

Madame  Roger  Eugene  Jean  Barthel- 
emy  is  none  other  than  our  Frances  Rob- 
inson. She  was  married  in  Hong  Kong 
August  9,  1935,  and  is  now  residing  at 
Phontieu,  Prov.  of  Laos,  French  Indo- 
china. 

Sarah  Lee  Perkins  was  married  to 
Gray  Noble  Hutto  July  13,  1935.  Mr. 

Hutto  is  a graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  has  been  practic- 
ing in  Winchester  for  two  years  with 
the  firm  of  Rikard  & Hutto.  They  are 
living  at  216  E.  Washington  St.,  Win- 
chester, Indiana. 

Marian  Loll  is  now  Mrs.  Row- 
land R.  Harley.  The  wedding  took  place 
in  June  of  this  year.  Marian  has  been 
teaching  school  since  her  graduation.  Mr. 

Harley  is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
in  the  class  of  1931.  He  is  chief  field 
auditor  for  the  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company.  After  a motor  trip  to  the 
west,  they  are  now  living  in  Kenmore, 

N.  Y. 

A daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Isaac  H.  Bruce  May  3,  1935.  Mrs.  |f  31 
Bruce  was  Ethel  E.  Finley  who  was 
graduated  from  the  Kindergarten.  The 
baby  is  named  Jo  Anne. 

Margaret  IV.  Glessncr  writes  in  to  tell 
us:  “Some  of  the  old  Gables  and  Pfaff 
House  crowd  had  a reunion  at  the  cottage 
of  Jane  Randle,  near  Waukesha,  Wise. 

Those  present  were  Jean  Joiner,  ’32, 

Helen  McCord,  ’32,  Betty  Shuman,  '34, 

Ed  Mosher,  '32,  Jack  Barnard,  ’32.  Ros- 
coe  Bloss,  ’32,  and  Jane  Randle,  ’32.” 

William  Gaigc  and  his  wife,  Beatrice 
Farrell,  ’31,  have  moved  from  North 
Quincy,  Mass,  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Louise  Wakcman  was  married  to  Mr. 

Paul  H.  Erler,  ’32,  and  they  are  now 
living  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Philip  Dunklc  is  back  in  Hebron,  New 
Hampshire  after  being  in  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  2 years. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  LaCroix 
(Charlotte  Phillips)  have  moved  from 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bill  Adams  has  gone  to  Toledo,  Ohio 
from  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

The  marriage  of  Susan  Glair  Carson  — r-  <- 
and  Herbert  Arnold  was  solemnized  • — - 

September  7,  1935  in  the  First  Church 
in  Oberlin.  Rev.  W.  F.  Bohn  performed 
the  ceremony.  Professor  Leo  C.  Holden 
played  the  organ.  Miss  Esther  Dew 
Carson  attended  her  sister  as  maid  of 
honor.  Miss  Virginia  Grace  Carson, 
sister  of  the  bride,  Mrs.  Robert  Wheeler! 

Mrs.  Fred  Comings  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Schroeder  of  Cleveland,  College  class- 
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mate  of  the  bride,  served  as  bridesmaids. 
Fred  Comings  served  as  best  man.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  present 
at  the  reception  given  after  the  ceremony 
at  the  bride's  home  on  Morgan  street. 
The  garden  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  Japanese  lanterns.  Mrs.  Arnold 
attended  Miami  University  and  Oberlin 
Conservatory.  Mr.  Arnold  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  a mem- 
ber of  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity.  He  is 
now  proprietor  of  the  Oberlin  Laundry. 
The  young  couple  left  immediately  on  a 
wedding  trip  through  the  east.  There 
were  many  out-of-town  guests. 

Ohm  Simpkins,  student  in  the  Con- 
servatory and  College,  from  1929  to  1932, 
was  married  to  Ralph  Putnam  this  sum- 
mer. Her  sister,  Gertrude,  Mrs.  G. 
Gregory  Bryan,  ’32,  was  her  attendant. 
They  are  living  at  Black  Hawk,  S.  Da- 
kota, where  she  is  continuing  to  teach. 

Clifton  Philip  Grant  and  Alice  Fitts, 
Conservatory  ’35,  were  married  at  Win- 
chester, Mass.,  August  19,  and  are  now 
living  in  New  York  City. 

Grace  Huge  was  married  July  26  in 
Cleveland  to  Arthur  Nesbitt.  Ruth 
Brenner,  ’35,  was  an  attendant  at  the 
wedding. 

Class  of  1933 

Cassius  W.  Gould  has  left  Mooseheart, 
111.  to  assume  the  position  of  Instructor 
of  History  of  Music,  Theory  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  College  Band  at  Connecticut 
State  College,  Storrs,  Conn.  He  tells 
us  that  the  work  is  interesting  and  that 
he  has  splendid  equipment.  Congratula- 
tions and  the  best  of  luck  to  you,  Cassius. 

Allen  Bonnell  has  an  exchange  Fellow- 
ship for  next  year  for  study  at  Bonn, 
Germany. 

Margaret  Louise  Carr  was  married  to 
Mr.  Frank  Olin  Copley  August  19,  1935 
in  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Wilson  Harvey  is  now  Mrs. 
Newell  Pottorf.  They  were  wed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Pittsburgh  this  September.  Mary  took 
a post  graduate  course  for  one  year, 
and  Newell  Pottorf,  was  graduated  in 

1934  as  were  his  best  man,  Theodore 
Ropp,  of  New  Castle,  and  the  organist, 
Goss  Twitchell.  “Music  played  preced- 
ing the  ceremony  included  several  Ober- 
lin College  songs  as  well  as  traditional 
bridal  marches.  After  the  service,  the 
couple  left  for  a trip  to  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia where  they  will  be  at  home.  Mr. 
Pottorf  will  study  at  California  Institute 
of  Technology.”  Mary’s  mother  was 
Alice  Wilson,  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
Conservatory  in  the  class  of  1909. 

We  see  that  Katherine  Hyde  and  Ed- 
ward S.  Claflin  are  both  on  the  faculty 
of  Hiram  College  for  this  year.  They 
both  received  their  M.A.  degrees  from 
Oberlin,  and  are  assistants  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

Marion  K.  Conant  was  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Young  McPherson  August  17, 

1935  in  Pittsburgh.  They  are  now  living 
at  1847  E.  87th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A son,  Robert  Thomas  Reeves,  was 
boin  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brockway 
Reeves,  Jr.  on  September  8,  in  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Reeves  was  Marion  Diack. 

m ^S^ige/y  is  Reaching  in  Pettisville, 

On  August  15,  Annabelle  Lcicht 
of  Medford,  Wise,  and  Alfred  W.  Hub- 
hard  were  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride.  Her  attendant  was  her  sister, 
Miss  Sylvia  Leicht.  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
attended  by  his  brother,  Deane  Ogden 
Hubbard.  The  bride  is  a daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Leicht  of  Med- 
ford, Wise.  The  groom  is  a son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Hubbard  of  Oberlin,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  class  of 
1929,  with  graduate  work  at  both  Oberlin 
and  Princeton  University.  The  couple 
took  a vacation  trip  through  northern 
Wisconsin,  stopping  at  Lac  du  Flambeau 
for  a few  days.  They  will  return  by  the 
way  of  Medford,  Wise.,  and  Oberlin,  to 
St.  Johnsburg,  Vt.,  where  both  will  teach 
for  the  coming  year  at  the  St.  Johnsburg 
Academy.  Out  of  town  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Hubbard,  Oberlin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Hubbard,  Marysville, 
Mich.,  Miss  Sylvia  Leicht,  New  York 
City,  and  Gerald  P.  Leicht,  Eau  Claire, 
Wise. 

Ruth  Mick  is  now  helping  Miss  Barnes 
in  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  here  in 
Oberlin.  She  has  come  from  Bryan, 
Ohio. 

Lillian  Hill  will  be  the  social  hostess 
at  Talcott  with  Mrs.  Duff  as  matron  this 
year.  She  came  from  Providence,  R.  I. 
where  she  was  doing  Social  Service 
Work. 

Eone  Goodenough  was  married  to 
James  LI.  Harger,  and  they  are  now 
living  in  Oak  Park,  111. 

s^-baek-  in " Korea  from 

Toledo^  Ohio. 

Helen  Collier,  student  from  1931  to 
1933,  was  married  in  San  Diego  this  sum- 
mer to  Howard  Gould  in  the  Baptist 
church.  Their  marriage  vows  were  elec- 
trically recorded,  the  first  time  a wedding 
ceremony  has  ever  been  recorded.  Mr, 
Gould,  a well-known  radio  man  of  Hill- 
crest,  said  that  similar  recordings  have 
been  made  in  the  north.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gould  are  living  in  East  San  Diego. 

Harlan  (Bunny)  Spangler  was  married 
in  Toledo,  Sept.  14  to  Ernestine  Brockle- 
bank.  Sam  Campbell  served  as  best  man 
and  the  ushers  included  Monty  McKinney 
and  Bill  Correll,  both  of  the  class  of  ’34. 
Mrs.  Spangler  is  a graduate  of  Toledo 
University,  ’35. 


Class  of  1934 

Miss  Mary  BenDure  is  studying 
Physiotherapy  in  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Shirley  McCanns  has  a position 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Music  History  at  the  State  College  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sigyn  Lindquist  taught  at  the  Sargent 
School  of  Physical  Education  Camp  this 


summer.  Mr.  O.  A.  Lindquist,  Sigyn’s 
father,  is  also  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
College  in  the  class  of  1901. 

Rev.  Eldred  G.  Aubrey  has  gone  from 
Sullivan,  Ohio  to  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Robert  J.  Clements  is  back  from  the 
University  o f Bordeaux,  Bordeaux, 
France,  and  is  now  living  in  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Eloise  Amanda  Shotwell;' daughter  of  'W  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Clarence  Shot-  7 
well,  ’05,  was  married  to  Daniel  Godlieb 
Lamet  on  Frday,  the  9th  day  of  August. 

1935,  at  Detroit,  Mich.  They  are  at  home 
at  515  Second  St.,  Brighton,  Mich. 

Betty  Gillclt  is  teaching  English  at 
Tenacre  School  in  Wellesley,  Mass,  and 
coaching  athletics.  She  is  living  at  the 
French  House.  Last  year  Betty  worked 
in  a church  in  New  York  City,  and  ac- 
cepted this  new  position  for  the  coming 
year.  Betty  was  born  in  Korea,  and  has 
lived  in  France  and  Poland,  and  has  al- 
ways been  very  active  during  her  school 
years  with  many  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

/.  Malcolm  Parker  has  been  teaching 
Public  School  Music  and  English  at  Blue 
Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss., 
but  this  year  he  has  charge  of  the  Music 
program  at  Edinburg  College,  Edinburg, 
Texas,  teaching  Public  School  Music, 
harmony,  piano,  directing  Glee  Clubs  and 
band,  etc.  This  summer  he  spent  his  va- 
cation in  Chicago,  seeing  many  Oberlin- 
ites.  Where  he  is  living  now  in  Texas 
is  just  across  the  border  from  Mexico. 

Gilbert  Jefferson  Fay  was  married  to 
Llelen  Rowe  Judson  on  Sept.  14  at  the 
Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  at  present  district 
manager  for  the  Franklin  Mortgage  and 
Title  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fay  will  be  at  home  after 
Oct.  1 at  250  Harrison  St.,  E.  Orange, 

N.  J. 

Wells  ILamlcn  Thomsen  was  married 
on  Sept.  12  to  Anna  Kay  Hickok  at  the 
Cleveland  home  of  the  bride’s  parents. 

Miss  Hickok  graduated  from  Flora  Stone 
Mather  College,  and  Mr.  Thomsen  is 
now  attending  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration. 


Class  of  193  5 

Virginia  Garbison  will  teach  Latin  and 
English  in  the  Lodi,  Ohio,  Lligh  School 
this  year. 

Sailing  to  Europe  this  year  is  Ruth 
Mulhauser  who  will  teach  English  in  the 
International  Institute  in  Limoges,  France. 
Tier  address  is  Ecole  Normale,  L’lnstitu- 
trice,  Limoges,  France.  Betsy  Hunter 
also  went  to  France  on  the  same  liner, 
the  LaFayette,  on  September  14.  She 
will  teach  English  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Cours  Complementaire,  Breu- 
teuil-sur-Noye,  Oise,  France.  Don  Was- 
son sailed  on  the  Italian  liner,  Conte 
Grande  on  the  same  date  to  Genoa  to 
teach  English.  Jean  Rinehart  is  our 
Oberlin  Scholarship  Exchange  student  to 
France  this  year,  and  sailed  on  the  lie  de 
France,  September  21. 
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What  Is  The 

An  Oberlin  Institution 

Oberlin  Student 

A Bank's  Assets 

The  assets  of  a bank  are 
not  alone  the  bonds  and  in- 
vestments on  its  books  ; the 
building  in  which  the  busi- 
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S Main  St.  E.  Lorain  St. 

Of  1935 

Thinking  About? 

A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

You  may  not  agree,  but  you 
should  know! 

ness  is  conducted  : the  equip- 
ment used  daily. 

We  sell  the  best  and 
repair  the  rest 

Who  are  the  literary  geniuses 
of  1935  Oberlin? 

A bank  may  well  count 
into  its  assets  the  experience 

Roofing  and 
Sheet  Metal  Work 

What  do  they  think,  and  how 
do  they  write? 

of  its  management,  gained 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

Let  the  Olympian  answer  these 

through  years  of  serving  its 
clients.  And  in  this  respect 
“THE  BANK  ON  THE 
CORNER”  counts  itself 

AMHERST,  OHIO 

questions  for  you. 

Special  alumni  subscription  — 

Ghe 

‘Peoples 

‘Banking 

Co. 

four  issues  for  one  dollar. 

especially  fortunate,  through 
the  rich  and  varied  experi- 

ence  of  its  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors. 

■ 

COUPON 

To:  Carl  Helms, 
Business  Manager, 
Quadrangle, 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

The  Oberlin 
Savings  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  usual 
banking  services  found  in 
most  banks,  zee  like  to  feel 
that  our  service  includes  that 
close  personal  interest  that 

Send  the  Olympian  for  this 
school  year. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00. 

My  address  is: 

r On  the  Qorner” 

makes  banking  a pleasure. 

We  Invite  Your 
Account  Today 

— — 

■ 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier 

Signed: 

■ 

■ 



■ 
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Who  closely  scrutinized 
His  income  tax  blank 
And  then  sent  it  back 
With  the  following  notation: 

“I  have  given  the  matter  careful  thought 
And  have  decided  not  to  join 
The  Income  Tax.” 


Now  getting  around  to  cigarettes 
There  are  no  ifs  ands  or  buts 
About  Chesterfield 
Two  words  make  everything  clear  . 
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